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A SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR DETER- 
MINING READER-INTEREST 


By Gerorce GALLUP 


Drake University 


Although publishers and editors have witnessed the success- 
ful application of scientific methods in many fields allied to 
journalism, they have viewed with skepticism the value of a 
scientific approach to the problems of the editorial office. 
There are still many journalists who insist that “hunch” or in- 
stinct will never be supplanted in determining reader-interest, 
and more who are apparently satisfied with the isolated bits of 
evidence which today filter into the news room. 


DEVICES USED FOR ASCERTAINING READER-INTEREST 


A survédy of the means and the evidence now used by edi- 
tors to judge reader-interest in feature and departmental ma- 
terial will serve, I believe, to indicate their unreliability and 
will point to the advantages of a scientific approach to be de- 
scribed later. 


Complaints. A device frequently used by newspapers to test 
the reader-interest in a feature is to drop it, and then take the 
number of letters complaining of the omission as an index of the 
interest in the feature. In most cases there is no relationship 
whatsoever between the number of complaints received and the 
number of readers of the feature. This conclusion has been 
reached after a study of more than fifty features so dropped by 
newspapers of large circulation. Often the number of letters 
serves only to indicate the strength of the continuity factor in 
the feature. There is also good proof that complaints come 
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from persons not representative of the newspaper’s reading 
public. 

Today, when newspaper syndicates compete in nearly every 
field, the question to decide is not only whether a certain fea- 
ture attracts a large following, but whether it attracts a larger 
following than any other available feature of the same kind. 


Responses. Many features of the service type are judged 
largely by the number of responses which the author receives. 
Features attracting ‘“‘fan’’ letters are judged in the same man- 
ner. If the purpose of the feature is to attract responses, as 
direct mail advertising attempts to produce replies, then this 
method of evaluation is sound. But the success of a feature in 
this respect throws little light upon the number of its readers. 
A piece of direct mail advertising may be widely read and yet 
produce few inquiries. 

Occasionally a newspaper asks its readers, through its col- 
umns, whether a certain feature should be continued. In some 
cases this method may be effective, in others wholly inadequate, 
depending upon the nature of the feature and the group to 
which it appeals. 


Circulation Reports. Results reflected in circulation are always 
the best and final test. But circulation reacts slowly, and so 
many extraneous factors are bound up with increases and de- 
creases that the part played by a single feature or department 
can not be accurately gauged. A Dempsey-Tunney fight, or 
some other outstanding news event, may send circulation figures 
skyward; but seldom will adding or discontinuing a single fea- 
ture make an appreciable or immediate difference. As the pro- 
portion of home-delivered papers increases, circulation will be 
even less reliable as an index of reader interest. 

Solicitors’ reports based upon views expressed by prospec- 
tive subscribers often contain information of value on the edi- 
torial and news policies of a paper. But as indices of reader- 
interest in specific features and departments they are of little 
worth. Solicitors fall into the same errors as interviewers in 
regard to the interests of the reading public. These will be 
discussed later. 
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A few newspapers follow up stop orders to determine why 
readers no longer want their paper. Removals and service 
complaints account usually for the majority of these orders. 
Occasionally a reader, as a grand gesture of disapproval, will 
stop his paper because of an editorial policy with which he dis- 
agrees, or because of an error which has found its way into the 
news columns. Others who stop their papers will rarely give 
the real reason, even if they themselves are aware of it. 

In this day of carrier salesmen, the importance of interest- 
ing these boys in a feature or department which is being added, 
or convincing them that it is of interest to others, should not 
be overlooked. Allowance must be made for their attitude be- 
fore the number of start orders which they obtain can be taken 
as a test of reader-interest in the feature. Likewise, circula- 
tion added by the promotion of a feature cannot be attributed 
entirely to the merits of the feature. Necessarily those fea- 
tures which do not appeal to the carrier boys, and which do not 
lend themselves to promotion, are at a decided disadvantage. 


Conversation, Observation. The fallacy of judging the inter- 
est in certain features and departments on a basis of chance 
remarks or chance observations should be obvious to every 
newspaperman. Yet it is almost humanly impossible for an 
editor not to assign far too much weight to such bits of evi- 
dence. 

Contests. Many newspapers have given prizes for the best 
letters from readers telling why certain parts of the paper are 
most interesting or least interesting, or dealing with informa- 
tion similar to this. The faults of this plan will be taken up in 
detail under the next two heads. 


Questionnaires. Many newspapers are using this method, long 
since discarded in most branches of science, to ascertain the 
reader-interest in various departments. There are two inher- 
ent faults in questionnaires which are seldom taken into ac- 
count. I refer to the tendency to place one’s interests and 
tastes on a higher level than they actually are, and the tend- 
ency to give the answers which one believes are desired by the 
newspaper or person seeking information. With few excep- 
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tions, readers have only a hazy idea of their own interests and 
preferences. Add to these shortcomings the fact that rarely 
does a representative group answer a questionnaire, and the 
futility of this method of approaching the problem becomes 
apparent. 


Interviews. Although the interview method has a few ad- 
vantages not possessed by the questionnaire, it, too, has faults 
which have not yet been corrected in this field of research. 
The greatest merit of the interview method, as opposed to 
that of the questionnaire, lies in the fact that a representative 
group can be reached. Its chief fault arises from the fact that 
interviewers cannot avoid falling into a set speech and a set 
frame of mind. 

Statements made by readers, even if recorded verbatim, do 
not lend themselves to quantitative or statistical treatment. 
The man who says that he “usually” reads editorials may 
mean that he reads them five times a week, or once a month, 
depending upon his interpretation of the word, and his knowl- 
edge of his own reading habits. There is no way to deal with 
descriptive words and phrases except in a very crude and un- 
satisfactory way. 

The most important point to bear in mind in judging the 
effectiveness of the questionnaire and interview methods is the 
uncritical attitude of the reader. Seldom do readers know 
what they read, or what interests them most. When they are 
questioned by an interviewer, they fall back upon-the answers 
which they believe they should give. 

Facts from the following study will throw further light on 
the difficulties which an interviewer meets. Ninety-three per- 
sons, selected at random, were asked what they had read in 
the previous day’s paper. Seventy-two told the interviewer 
that they had “just glanced at the paper,” or offered some 
variation of this. Fifteen indicated that they had read all or 
most of the paper; six were non-committal. In no single in- 
stance had those who asserted that they had read most of the 
paper, read more than forty per cent of it. Most of them, in 
fact, had read less than those who told the interviewer that 
they had just glanced at the paper. Since the seventy-two per- 
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sons actually constituted-an average group, it can be seen that 
correct answers were obtained from an exceptionally small 
number." 


Other Devices. This list in no sense exhausts all the means 
which have been employed at various times to determine 
reader-interest. Newspapers have hired investigators to 
shadow readers to see what features they turned to. Checks 
have been made of newspapers left on street cars and trains to 
see at what pages they were left open. But in general, these 
methods, as those described above, are inadequate and un- 
reliable. 
A SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


The method developed by the writer overcomes most of the 
faults of the devices now commonly used by editors. It rests 
upon the assumption that the only sound test of the interest of 
a reader in the features and departments of his paper is what 
he actually reads. Information gathered is reliable, definite, 
and capable of statement in quantitative terms. By means of 
this method editors can learn just which groups of persons are 
most interested and which are least interested in every part of 
the paper and thus they can gain an adequate conception of fea- 
ture and departmental needs. The method is relatively in- 
expensive and may be applied by persons who have had no 
scientific training. 


Description of Method. The method consists in going 
through copies of the newspaper column by column, with a 
representative group of readers. A copy of the last issue is 
used by the investigator in the case of each reader. The 
paper is placed before the reader and within easy reading dis- 
tance. The investigator marks with a pencil everything which 
has been read, a different copy being used for each person. 
The reader is asked to recall whether he read, in this particu- 
lar issue, the feature, news story, or advertisement before him. 
The investigator gets from the reader a yes-or-no answer in 

1 George Gallup, An Objective Method for Determining Reader-Interest in 


the Content of a Newspaper (Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of 
Iowa, 1928), pp. 11-14. 
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the case of every item. Every page is presented to the reader, 
the investigator making sure that nothing is overlooked. 

The reader ordinarily takes the initiative in pointing out 
what he has read in the issue before him. But such remarks as, 
“T usually read this,’ or, “I never read this,” and all others 
are disregarded by the investigator. He draws a line through 
the feature or advertisement only if the reader has read it in 
this particular issue. By taking a great number of cases all 
minor differences in reading habits are ironed out. 


Reliability of the Method. Experimental work? covering a 
period of five years and thousands of readers has fully estab- 
lished the reliability of the method. It has been used success- 
fully to date for a half dozen newspapers whose circulations 
range from a few thousands to half a million.® 


Occupational Groups. To obtain a representative group, or 
cross-section, of the reading public, sampling is best done by 
occupational classes. The four groups, business and profes- 
sional, salaried, skilled, and unskilled — for both sexes, — rep- 


resent the entire population of a city and provide a convenient 
classification for the editor. Women, if married, are grouped 
according to the occupations of their husbands. To make 
doubly sure that a cross-section is being obtained, cases can 
also be distributed by districts. 


Procedure. Investigators must keep in mind constantly these 
three injunctions: (1) Get a yes-or-no answer regarding every 
feature, article, and advertisement in the paper, and disregard 
all such statements as, “I usually read that,” and similar ones. 
(2) Let the reader take the initiative in telling what he has 
read. (3) Discard all papers which, for one reason or an- 
other, can not be completed. 

The investigator should never accept such statements as “TI 
have read everything on this page,” or “I have not looked at 
that section of the paper,” without first checking over every 
part of the paper in question. Invariably these answers are in- 
accurate. They are given by readers who have no intention of 

2 Ibid. 

8 See Editor and Publisher, February 8, 1930, p. 5. 
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misleading investigators but who are honestly mistaken about 
their own reading. 


Number of Cases. The question frequently arises as to the 
number of cases which are necessary to give a reliable index of 
reader-interest. The answer, of course, depends largely upon 
the extent of the reading public of the newspaper and its homo- 
geneity. It depends also on whether the editor wishes an ac- 
curate index of the interest of each group or class. 

The person in charge of the survey must first make certain 
that he is obtaining a cross-section of the reading public. He 
should then follow the statistical rule of going just as far as he 
needs to, or far enough so that the addition of cases will make 
no appreciable difference in the results. By applying statisti- 
cal devices, this point can be accurately determined. 

For the benefit of those persons who have had no training 
in statistical work, the writer offers the following advice. For 
a small daily at least four hundred cases should be taken, these 
to be divided equally among men and women readers, and be- 
tween city and country. For a large daily paper, the writer 
advises a thousand to two thousand cases, divided equally 
among men and women and among the four occupational 
groups. If two thousand cases are taken, the probable error 
can be reduced to less than one per cent for the average item. 
Or, in other words, the results obtained with two thousand 


properly selected cases will not differ more than one per cent, 


in the case of the average item, from results which would be 
obtained by studying the interests of every reader of the 
newspaper. 


Reader Co-operation. Almost without exception readers are 
willing to co-operate with investigators once the problem is 
presented to them properly. Most readers take a keen per- 
sonal interest in their newspapers and, moreover, are curious to 
know what they actually have read in the copy before them. 


Influence of Time of Year. Results of surveys conducted 
during the summer, fall, and spring show that the season of the 
year has no appreciable influence on reading habits. Interest 
in a few departments naturally changes with the seasons, but 
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interest in the “continuing features’ remains almost constant 
throughout the year. Ordinarily a survey should cover a pe- 
riod of a week at least. 


Investigators. Any person who is intelligent and agressive 
makes a satisfactory investigator. The writer has worked with 
more than fifty persons employed in this capacity all of whom 
were inexperienced in this type of work. He has found only a 
half dozen who were incapable of doing the work successfully 
after thorough instruction. 


Tabulation of Data. There will be one copy of the paper for 
every person whose interests have been investigated. Neces- 
sarily every page of every copy must be examined and the data 
recorded. To eliminate possible errors it is advisable to sepa- 
rate the cases into two divisions and to tabulate the data for 
each separately. Discrepancies will usually come to light if 
this procedure is followed, and can be easily traced. It is like- 
wise advisable to begin the tabulation work the same day the 
interviewing begins, to get a check on the work of the investi- 


gators. 


Reader Likes and Dislikes. Prejudices as well as interests have 
a bearing upon the sale of newspapers. For this reason a sur- 
vey of the type described here can be made more valuable to 
the newspaper if investigators, once they have finished mark- 
ing a paper with a reader, record all spontaneous remarks made 
by the reader. Only one person in five has a well formulated 
opinion of his own paper or others published in the same city; 
but the views of this one person, if duplicated many times, as- 
sume a measure of importance. 


Possible Applications of Method. The method described 
above can help to solve many important problems in the field 
of advertising and journalism. Such questions as the value of 
size of advertisements, repetition, position on the page, amount 
and kind of a copy, illustrations, and virtually every other 
question of a technical nature in advertising can be answered 
at least in part by the use of this method. 

The value of advertising in Sunday papers as compared 
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with week-day papers is another problem which can be solved, 
I believe, by the application of the method described here. Are 
morning papers read more thoroughly than evening papers? 


Can women be reached more effectively in morning or in eve- 
ning papers? Are advertisements in weekly papers read by a 
higher percentage of persons than those in daily papers? 
These questions, important to newspaper editors and to adver- 
tising men alike, should yield to continued research with this 
method. 


WHAT DOES THE READER READ ? 


A few generalizations based upon results from surveys con- 
ducted ‘or six newspapers, three of them in cities over 500,000, 
two in a city of 100,000, and one in a city of less than 100,000 
population, should prove interesting and instructive to the 
reader. For obvious reasons, the interest in specific features 
or departments can not be divulged. Scientific accuracy has 
been sacrificed for terse statement in the following generali- 
zations regarding the reading habits of adults: 

More adults read the best comic strip in a newspaper, on an 
average day, than the front-page banner story. 

The average reader of a metropolitan daily spends more 
time on the features than on the news. 

Although news is the stock in trade of every newspaper, the 
reason why a reader buys one newspaper rather than another 
can usually be traced to features. 

The more intelligent a woman is, the more nearly are her 
interests like those of a man. 

Content seems to be far more important in deciding the num- 
ber of readers of a news story or article than the way the story 
or article is written. 

A picture page in a newspaper will be read by a third more 
adults than anything on the front page. 

Readers generally complain of the poor handling of radio 
news. Programs are illegible, inaccurate, and usually value- 
less, they say. 

There is greater diversity among the interests of the differ- 
ent classes of women, than among the different classes of men. 
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Serial stories make their greatest appeal to farm women. 

Habit is probably the most important factor, next to inter- 
est, with which an editor deals. The only reason many 
readers can give for taking a certain paper is that they have 
always taken it and “know where to find things.”’ 

Only one person in five has formulated a definite liking or 
disliking for the paper which he daily reads. The other four 
when questioned usually say they “like it fine” or offer the 
newspaper’s Own promotion catch-line. 

If they are asked to tell what they dislike most about their 
paper, the majority of readers will say ‘‘sensationalism’’; yet 
practically every one who makes this charge will have read as 
much crime and scandal as the average person. 

A surprisingly large number of persons complain because 
their papers are too bulky and print too much advertising. 

Only five per cent of all adult readers can be expected to 
read all the editorials on any given day; twenty per cent will 
read one or more. More men than women read editorials. 

More women will read letters to the editor, if they are 


printed daily and given a measure of prominence, than will 


read editorials. 

A majority of readers, especially those representing the 
middle classes, want a paper which can be read in a hurry, one 
which tells its stories in a concise way. 

What goes for good writing in a newspaper office is often 
cited as an example of bad or “fancy” writing by the reader. 

Foreign and national news is read chiefly by men. 

Washington correspondents, even during the last political 
campaign, were read by fewer than ten per cent of all adult 
readers. 

The reader places little importance upon a scoop; he favors 
the newspaper which, though late, gets the facts correct. 

If wishes of readers were followed, newspapers would be 
published in ten-point type; they would print the same features 
in the same places every day; and they would continue fewer 
stories from the front page to the inside pages. 

Women will read practically anything which is broken up 
into short paragraphs and personalized. 
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There are more readers who criticize a newspaper for not 
taking a vigorous editorial stand, than there are of those who 
criticize a newspaper for the stand it has taken. 

Society news becomes less important as the size of the city 
increases. 

The chief followers of sport news are men of the salaried 
and skilled classes. 

Only an occasional man reads the serial stories; but as high 
as seventy-five per cent of the women readers of a paper follow 
them regularly. 

Love stories have far greater followings than mystery 
stories. 

Advertisements of the leading department stores attract 
more women readers on the average day than the best news 
stories dealing with national and international events. 

A surprisingly large number of women turn first to the col- 
umn on deaths, marriages, and births, in spite of the fact that 
they rarely recognize the names of any persons mentioned. 

Fewer than ten per cent of all male readers, and three per 
cent of all women readers are interested in business and finan- 
cial news during normal times. Interest in stocks and bonds 
increases with the size of the city. In rural districts it is prac- 
tically zero. 

Twice as many women as men read health columns; a third 
more women than men read humorous columns. 

Few women read the sports pages of metropolitan dailies. 


When they do, they seem to prefer boxing news. 


A new comic or continuity strip, no matter how good or how 
well promoted, attracts its following rather slowly. 

Advertisements on the amusement page are read by more 
persons than the movie news and reviews printed on the same 
page. 

Continuity strips today have greater followings than comic 
strips. 

Interest of farmers is on a level with the interest of day 
laborers. 

On an average day, nearly twice as many display ads will be 
read by women as by men. 
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Women of the skilled class are the greatest readers of news- 
paper advertising. 

Comics are more popular with women than with men, al- 
though a majority of both sexes read them. 

Generally speaking, news makes a greater appeal to men; 
features make a greater appeal to women. 

Although certain normal limits seem to operate in the case 
of every type of feature, the interest of readers in different 
cities can vary widely between these limits. 

If interests of readers were closely followed, more news- 
papers would “high-spot”’ the news. Usually there is not 
enough about the one big story of the day, and too much about 
all the rest to please readers. 

Bankers, university presidents, professors, doctors, and law- 
yers read comic strips as avidly as truck drivers, waiters, and 
day laborers. 

The average person reads but a very small part of his paper; 
a great many men read nothing but sport news and the comics; 
a great many women read no news at all. 

The following features, and only these, are read by more 
than forty per cent of the women readers of one metropolitan 
newspaper, on any given day: pictures, humor column, love 
advice, comic strips, and the continued story. 

The following features, and only these are read by more 
than forty per cent of the men readers of another metropolitan 
daily, on a given day: political cartoon, weather, pictures, lead 
sports story, and comics. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Journalists who have studied modern tendencies in news- 
papering will agree, I believe, that the facts which have oper- 
ated in the direction of increasing the amount and the impor- 
tance of non-news and semi-news matter in our metropolitan 
dailies will continue in force, and that in the future features 
will be exploited to a much greater extent. 

To insure a better selection of this material, and to put the 
editing of newspapers on a more scientific basis, larger dailies 
will discover that a research department is indispensable. Oth- 
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er institutions long ago discarded hit-and-miss methods, but the 


newspaper still trusts largely to instinct or ‘“hunch”’ in select- 
ing news and features. No editor today can hope to know the 
varied and changing interests of the many groups and classes 
which he serves without the aid of fact-finding methods. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS IN 
EARLY ENGLISH JOURNALISM 


By Wi LLarp GROSVENOR BLEYER 


University of Wisconsin 


When in the fall of 1889 Edward Bok became editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, he added a new department, “Side 
Talks with Girls,” the first two instalments of which he wrote 
himself. The appearance of the first of these ‘Side Talks” 
brought some two hundred letters from girl readers, and the 
second five hundred more. He realized at once that he had 
discovered a new feature for his magazine that met a real 
need. Bok accordingly secured the services of Mrs. Isabel A. 
Mallon, who had won a reputation for herself as the writer of 
‘“‘Bab’s Babble” in the New York Star, a feature that Bok had 
syndicated to newspapers in various parts of the country when 
he had been a pioneer in the newspaper syndicate field a few 
years before. Mrs. Mallon thereupon became “Ruth Ash- 
more,”’ the fictitious person whose name had been used by Bok 
himself as the author of the first two installments of ‘Side 
Talks.” During the sixteen years that Mrs. Mallon conducted 
this department of the Ladies’ Home Journal, in which she 
undertook to answer the questions that girl readers sent her 
concerning their most intimate affairs, including love and mar- 
riage, she received 158,000 letters; that is, nearly 10,000 let- 
ters a year.? 

“Ruth Ashmore’”’ in the eighteen-nineties became a nationally 
known figure, partly because of the success of her department 
and partly because of the fun poked at her and her depart- 
ment by newspaper humorists all over the country. After 
William Randolph Hearst had made a success of the New 
York Journal, which he purchased in 1895, he recognized the 
appeal of the question and answer department dealing with 
affairs of the heart to the class of readers that he sought to 
reach, and accordingly he began the publication of an “Advice 
to the Lovelorn”’ feature in the newspaper press. In England 


1 The Americanization of Edward Bok, New York, 1920, pp. 169-71. 
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Lord Northcliffe, then Alfred Harmsworth, laid the founda- 
tion for his journalistic successes by establishing in 1888 a two- 
cent, twelve e-page weekly paper entitled Answers to Cane spon- 
dents, which in its early days consisted largely of replies to 
questions asked by its readers. 

None of these ideas was new. Just two centuries earlier 
John Dunton, a London bookseller, had capitalized the same 
idea so successfully that his question and answer paper, the 
Athenian Mercury, had been followed by a score of imitators; 
and in the first half of the eighteenth century in England 
number of newspapers had included question and answer de- 
partments in their contents. In all of these papers and depart- 
ments questions pertaining to love and marriage were fre- 
quent. 

Of the origin of his new project, Dunton wrote in his auto- 
biography: 

This was the design of our English Athens, which was a thought en- 
tirely (if you'll forgive me the vanity) of my own creation 

The first rude Hint of it, was no more than a confus’d idea of con- 
cealing the Querist and answering his Question 

the Honest Readers . . . may see the Reason why this 
Project was entitled the Athenian Gazett, if he only turns to Acts 17, 
21 

The Project being surprizing and unthought of, we were immediately 
overloaded with Letters, and sometimes I have found several Hundreds 
for me at Mr. Smith’s Coffee-House in Stocks-Market, where we usually 
met to consult Matters 


The Athenian Gazett made such a Noise in the World, and was so 


unusually receiv’d, that we were obliged to look out after more Mem- 
bers 

In a little Time after, to oblige Authority, we alter’d the Title of 
the Athenian Gazett, into the Athenian Mercury 

The Undertaking growing every Week upon our = the Im- 
patience of our Querists, and the Curiosity of their Questions, which 
requir’d a great Deal of Accuracy and Care, did oblige us to adopt a 


Third Member.? 


With Dunton were associated as members of the so-called 
‘Athenian Society” two men of ability and learning — Richard 


2 Life and Errors of John Dunton, London, 1818, p. 249. 
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Sault, a mathematican; and the Rev. Samuel Wesley, Dunton’s 
brother-in-law, and the father of John Wesley, founder of 
Methodism. The three met together and undertook to an- 
swer the questions that had been sent to the paper. This 
Athenian Society was the first instance in English journalism of 
the editing of a paper by a society or club. Later it became 
a regular practice to announce that a paper was edited by such 
a club or organization. Defoe set up a fictitious “Scandal 
Club” to conduct one department in his Review (1704) and 
Addison and Steele provided a similar organization in the 
Spectator. 

The first issue of the Athenian Gazette, which with the sec- 
ond number became the Athenian Mercury (evidently, as Dun- 
ton explained in the above quotation, because the government 
objected to another Gazette in the field when the London Ga- 
zette was the official paper), appeared on March 17, 1689/90, 
and had added to its title the explanation, “resolving weekly 
all the most Nice and Curious Questions propos’d by the In- 
genious.” The price of the paper, which was to be issued 
weekly, was one penny. So great was its popularity, however, 
that, begining with the fourth number, it was issued twice a 
week. It continued for six years until Feb. 8, 1695/6. 

The range of the subjects covered by the questions pro- 
pounded by readers is indicated by the following, taken at 
random: 


Is light a body? 

Where extinguished fire goes? 

Whether fishes may be said to breathe? 

Why may there not be invented a perpetual motion? 

Where was the soul of Lazarus for the four days he lay in the grave? 

What is to be thought of the transmigration of souls? 

Of what antiquity is the dancing upon ropes, and what may be sup- 
posed to give the first rise to that practice? 

Whether the taking of tobacco does a man good or hurt? 

Where are swallows in the winter time, and how live they for those 
six months? 


Whole issues of the Athenian Mercury were devoted to 
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questions and answers on love and marriage. Among such 
questions were these: 


How shall a woman that is plagued with an ill husband reclaim him 
or make him better? 

If in a dream a deceas’d parent appears to me and tells me, I’m to 
marry such a person, am I thereupon obliged to do it? 

How that person is to behave himself, who has a ladies consent, but at 
present for some private reason, or for want of a fortune is not per- 
mitted to marry her? 

Whether if females went a-courting, there would not be more mar- 
riage than now there are? 

What is love? 

Whether interrupting discourse by repeated kisses ben’t rude and 
unmannerly, and more apt to create aversion than love? 

How long after the death of a husband may women modestly marry ? 

Whether or no a woman being in love, may make it known without 
any breach of modesty? 


The Athenian Mercury attracted the attention of men of 
letters of the period in England. Sir William Temple, Dunton 
wrote in his Life and Errors, * 
frequent Letters and Questions, very Curious and uncommon.” 
When the success of the paper led to the publication of a history 
of the Athenian Society, Defoe, Richardson, and Tate, the 
poet laureate, contributed poems to it; on another occasion 


‘was pleas’d to Honour me with 


Swift sent an ode to the paper; but Dryden, when he read the 
poem, wrote to its author, “Cousin Swift, you never will be a 
poet.’’® 

So popular was the publication that as each volume was 
completed it was offered in bound form with an index, to pur- 
chasers and to coffee houses, “for the constant entertainment 
of their customers.”” When the paper finally ceased publi- 
cation, Dunton arranged to reprint the most interesting ques- 
tions and answers in three volumes under the title The Athen- 
ian Oracle, and this collection went through many editions, the 
last recorded in the catalogue of the British Museum being as 
late as 1820. 

The second question and answer paper, entitled first the Lon- 


3 Ibid., p. 258. 
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3 Ibid., p. 258. 
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don Mercury and after the eighth number the Lacedemonian 
Mercury, appeared on Feb. 1, 1691/2, edited by Tom Brown, 
who while a student at Oxford had immortalized Dr. Fell, 
dean of Christ Church, in the verses begining 


I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell. 


Brown proposed to answer “witty and ingenious questions, for 
the diversion and satisfaction of the Beau Monde.’ Brown's 
sheet ridiculed Dunton and his Mercury, and Dunton to meet 
the competition advertised that he would answer in the 4 then- 
ian Mercury all the questions asked by readers of his rival and 
would publish to the world the life of Tom Brown.* The 
Lacedemonian Mercury survived for thirty-two issues and 
ceased publication on May 30, 1692. 

Meanwhile on February 28, 1692/3 appeared another imi- 
tation of the Athenian Mercury, the Ladies Mercury, the first 
English periodical intended primarily for women. In the first 
issue was published the following address “To the Ladies”: 


As the following Design is purely Dedicated to Your Service, to 
court Your Encouragement, and endear Your good Graces toward us; 
we think it our Duty to your fair Sex, to avow, That We shall not 
only, with all Zeal and Expedition imaginable, be ready to Answer all 
Questions You shall vouchsafe to send Us; but We shall likewise make 
it our study to avoid even the least offensive Syllable that may give a 
rude Shock to the chastest Ear. We declare our selves such Religious 
Homagers of Vertue and Innocence, that we should not force a Blush 
into a Virgin-Cheek, having that true Value for Beauty, as to adorn it 
with no other Vermilion but its own. 


The editors declared furthermore that they were “for sitting 
down with Martha’s humbler part, a little homely Cookery, 
the dishing up of a small Treat of Love.” Only four numbers 
of this periodical seem to have survived, and these, as might 
be expected from the above announcement, are devoted entire- 
ly to questions and answers on love, courtship, and marriage. 

The first use of questions and answers as a feature of a 
paper not primarily devoted to queries and replies is to be 


4 Ibid., p. 257. 
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found in Defoe’s Review, which began publication on February 
19, 1703/4. Defoe was then in Newgate prison for writing 
the ‘‘scandalous and seditious pamphlet entitled, The Shortest 
Way with Dissenters.” The full title of Defoe’s periodical 
mentions the question and answer feature: 4 Weekly Review 
of the Affairs of France, and All of Europe as influenced by 
that Nation; being Historical Observations on Publick Trans- 
actions of the World, purged from the Errors and Partiality of 
Newswriters and Petty Statesmen of all sides. With an En- 
tertaining Part in every sheet, being Advice from the Scandal 
Club to curious Inquirers; in answer to Letters sent them for 
that purpose. Later this second part of the Review was called 
Mercure Scandale, or Advice of the Scandalous Club. Accord- 
ing to Defoe, the Advice from the Scandal Club led “‘insen- 
sibly” to the introduction of questions and answers, for in the 
issue of September, 1704, seven months after the Review be- 
gan, he wrote: 


This society, having been design’d for examining and censuring Things 


Scandalous, and openly deserving Reproof; has insensibly been drawn 
into the difficult, nice, and unsatisfying work of resolving Doubts, an- 
swering questions, and deciding Controversies, Things absolutely re- 
mote and foreign to their first design. 


At the same time he went on to assure “the World, here is not, 
as was pretended in the Athenian Mercury, a professor in all 
the Heads, which the inquisitive World can propose.” Always 
professing a moral purpose in all of his work, Defoe in the 
preface to the first bound volume of the Review declared: “I 
have constantly adhered to this rule in all my answers, — that 
from the loosest and lightest question, I endeavor to draw 
some useful inferences, and if possible, to introduce something 
solid and something solemn in applying it.”’ 

Other material in the Advice of the Scandal Club consisted 
of essays on such moral topics as drinking, loose conversa- 
tion, licentiousness on the stage, gambling, swearing, the treat- 
ment of women, the scanctity of the marriage vow, and duel- 
ling. Thus it was from Defoe that Steele got the idea of the 
Tatler. 


The first periodical that combined questions and answers 
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with news was the British Apollo, the first issue of which ap- 
peared on Fe ruary 13, 1707/8. The full title indicated the 
scope of the publication, as well as the fact that, like the 
Athenian Mercury, it was conducted by a “Club”: The Brit- 
ish Apollo; or Curious Amusements for the Ingenious. To 
which are added the most material Occurrences Foreign and 
Domestick. Perform’d by a Society of Gentlemen. It was 
published twice a week at first, then thrice weekly. The pro- 
prietors of the paper proposed a novel promotion ‘“‘stunt’’ in 
the form of a grand concert “to which all our Subscribers, who 
have taken for a Quarter of a Year Back, will have Right to 
Tickets” ; but they were compelled to abandon the project be- 
cause, as they later explained, ‘‘the Number of our Subscrib- 
ers now is so large, that neither a Playhouse, nor any of the 
usual Halls for Musick, will near contain them.” “We shall 
make amends for the Disappointment,” the proprietors con- 
tinued, “by reason after Christmas our paper will come out 
three times a week, on which account we shall add the assis- 
tance of several, who are absolutely Masters of what they 
undertake. We are likewise settling a Correspondence for the 
freshest News and shall also insert Home-News of all things 
which happen of Consequence.”> The British Apollo contin- 
ued publication for over three years until May 11, 1711. 

The British Apollo apparently enjoyed great popularity and 
received a large number of questions. Eighteen months after 
its establishment it proposed to prepare indexes to the ques- 
tions that had been answered in its columns and to put up these 
indexes on bulletin boards in the principal coffee-houses, so 
that persons might find out whether or not their questions had 
been answered before. The Female Tatler, which was pub- 
lished from July, 1709, to March, 1710, satirized the British 
Apollo for its questions and answers, “‘classing its querists as 
drapers, grocers, alehouse keepers, and -uch trash, and declar- 
ing that the ’prentices in Cheapside consult Apollo before 
making love to their mistresses.” 

Besides questions and answers on love, courtship, and mar- 

5 British Apollo, No. 69, November 18-23, 1709. 
6 Ibid., No. 52, September 21-23, 1709. 
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riage, the British Apollo contained such queries as the follow- 
ing: 


What is the cause of Flegm? 

What is the nature of Platonic Love? 

Whether warm or cold Liquor be the wholesomest ? 

Gentlemen, Pray be pleas’d to acquaint me with the Vertues and 
Qualities of Potatoes, and your Opinion, whether they be wholesome 
or not. 

Gentlemen, I am an Entire Lover of Applepye, yet I never partake 
thereof but it gives me the Heart-burn for near 12 Hours after. Your 
accounting for this will be very acceptable and highly oblige Yours. 


The editors evidently were alive to the wiles of publicity men, 
for they scented covert advertising in some of the questions, 
as is shown in the following question and its answer: 

Question. Gentlemen, From my infancy I was troubled with an Im- 
pediment in my Speech, by which I was render’d incapable of any pub- 
lick business, but being inform’d, etc. 

Answer. The following Purport of the Letter, shews the Design of 
your Question, was only to obtain of us a Publication of the Cure, for 
the Credit of him that perform’d it, to save the Charge of an Adver- 
tisement, therefore shall say nothing to matters of that nature. 


Other papers during the first half of the eighteenth century 
made questions and answers a feature, but enough has been 
given to show the general character of these departments. 

Addison, when he revived the Spectator in 1714, devoted 
four issues at intervals to satirizing the questions and answers 
on love and marriage that had proved so popular in the news- 
papers of the period. He first explained that a gentleman had 
written to him offering to act as a “Love Casuist’’* who could 
settle such “intricate Cases which may happen in an Amour” 
as the following: 


How great the Contraction of the Fingers must be before it amounts 
to a Squeeze of the Hand? 

What can be properly termed an absolute Denial from a Maid, and 
what from a Widow? 

Whether a Lady, at the first Interview, may allow an Humble Ser- 
vant to kiss her Hand? 

On what Occasions a sheepish Look may do Service? 


7 Spectator, No. 591, September 8, 1714. 
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The cleverest bit of satire on the question and answer feature 
appeared shortly after in the Spectator when the fictitious 
‘‘Love Casuist”’ submitted some queries that had been sent to 
him by a young woman, together with his one-word answer to 
each of her questions.* These read in part as follows: 


When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half an Hour together, and 
calls me Angel, is he not in Love? 

No. 

May not I be certain he will be a kind Husband, that has promised 
me half my portion in Pin-money, and to keep me a Coach and Six in 
the Bargain? 

No. 

Whether I am old enough to chuse for my self? 

No. 

Whether it would not have been rude in me to refuse a Lock of his 
Hair? 

No. 

Whether you would not advise me to run away with the poor Man? 

No. 

Whether you do not think, that if I won’t have him, he won’t drown 
himself ? 

No. 

What shall I say to him the next time he asks me if I will marry him? 

No. 

8 Jbid., No. 625, November 26, 1714. 














COMPETITION AND CONSOLIDATION 
IN THE COMMUNITY WEEKLY FIELD 


By Bruce R. McCoy 


University of Minnesota 


America has 16,069 incorporated villages and cities as pos- 
sible newspaper centers. In these centers lives 73 per cent of 
our population; the other 27 per cent lives on farms. 

Population groups of these 16,069 towns are as follows: 
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Thus there are 14,600 towns of 5,000 and less, and 1,469 
towns of 5,000 or more. 

The 1,469 towns of 5,000 or more are occupied by 1,639 
daily morning and evening papers, having an average daily 
circulation of 37,972,592—an average of almost two news- 
papers per family for the entire country. This circulation 
runs about 62 per cent in the cities, about 21 per cent in sub- 
urban sections, and 17 per cent in the country. 

The 14,600 towns under 5,000 population constitute the 
possible newspaper centers for the weekly press. More than 
8,000 of these towns are at present occupied by almost 11,000 
weekly newspapers. The towns without weekly papers re- 
ceive weekly newspaper service from larger towns of adja- 
cent territory. 

These 14,600 towns furnish 26 per cent of the population 
of the United States. Adding the farm population of 27 per 
cent, we arrive at the total population served by weekly news- 
papers, or 53 per cent of that of the United States. We may 
refer to this group as Rural-Town America. 

Reading habits vary for different sections of the country, 
and figures for the residents of villages are not available. The 
data available on reading habits of farm population, combined 
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with reading habit suveys in a few individual communities, 
seem to prove conclusively enough that the weekly paper is 
more widely read in Rural-Town America than any other 
periodical. In fact, the figures for farm population in certain 
sections show that the weekly is more widely read than the 
farm journals.! 

We already have noted that less than two-thirds of the 
towns and villages of Rural-Town America are occupied by 
newspapers. Of the occupied towns, approximately three- 
fourths have only one newspaper. A little less than one- 
fourth have two newspapers. The number of three-paper 
and four-paper towns constitutes an almost negligible percent- 
age. [wo-paper towns occur most frequently in population 
groups above 1,000, although an appreciable number of very 
small towns still have two papers. In Minnesota, two towns 
under 500 have two papers, 11 towns between 500 and 1,000 
have two, while 68 towns of over 1,000 have two. County 
seat towns frequently have two or more papers. On the other 
hand, many large towns have but one paper. In Minnesota, 
77 towns in the group above 1,000 have only one paper. 
Twenty-nine of these 77 towns are above 3,000 in population. 

Ninety per cent of the circulation of the typical weekly paper 
is concentrated in the town of publication and the immediately 
adjacent rural territory. In towns of the agricultural center 
type, the proportion of town and rural circulation is about 
one in town to two in the country. In small industrial com- 
munities, the town circulation may run two to one ahead of the 
country. 

We now need to classify at least two types of weekly news- 
paper towns. These two we may call primary and secondary 
weekly newspaper centers. The primary type is usually the 
town of larger population with an extensive circulation area in 
the adjacent territory. The adjacent territory usually includes 
a number of smaller towns or villages. Now some of these 
included villages have newspapers of their own. This second- 
ary newspaper center, while comprehended in the circulation 


1 Gray and Munroe, The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults, New York, 
1929, pp. 93-95. 
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area of a primary center, has its intensive circulation area in 
the close-in open country adjacent to the village of publication. 
We may compare the primary center’s territory with a room. 
The carpet on the floor is the circulation area. The circulation 
areas of secondary centers are like small rugs placed here and 
there on the larger carpet. 

In the open country, boundaries both of primary and second- 
ary newspaper areas overlap or leave apparently unoccupied 
gaps. Furthermore, these boundaries at present are constantly 
moving. Numerous county surveys of farm population have 
revealed that many farm families read more than one weekly 
paper. One explanation is that these families reside in this 
overlapping area or in the gap between two areas. More com- 
mon, however, is the family which reads both the paper of its 
secondary center and of its primary center. 

While the desire of political parties or local political fac- 
tions to have their own newspaper organs still exerts an in- 
fluence in isolated instances, particularly in county seat towns, 
the prime factor influencing the degree of occupation of the 
villages of Rural-Town America is economic. Circulation 
areas of weekly newspapers correspond to the economic trade 
basins. 

In 1924, C. J. Galpin, head of the division of farm popula- 
tion and rural life of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, wrote in Rural Social Problems: 


Five thousand up-to-date farmers’ towns, replacing 25,000 present 
incomplete centers of trade, would do the trick of consolidation. Five 
thousand terminal towns, terminal in the sense that a town is at the 
end of a railroad journey for goods, each town met by a complete high- 
way system of a community character connecting it with twelve hundred 
farm homes belonging to it! This would provide consolidated, unitary 
farming communities to replac: the present hodgepodge. Already there 
are 2,500 of these terminal towns ready to take up the responsibility of 
furnishing their farmers with trade facilities, if the small competitors 
were eliminated by consolidation. The nuclei of the other 2,500 exist 
in villages already present which will bear much enlargement and im- 
provement. 
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A consolidation of trade would inevitably bring about the consolida- 
tion for which every other phase of farm life is crying.” 


That this ‘‘consolidation” is taking place there is no question. 
Rapidly improving means of transportation and communi- 
cation gradually are rendering less serviceable hundreds of the 
thousands of villages which dot the maps of rural states. Al- 
ready the process of consolidation has reduced many formerly 
prosperous villages to a state of economic impotency. And 


the process is still in operation. 

We are concerned in this discussion with the influence of 
this consolidation on country newspapers. We find that con- 
solidation has been taking place for some time and that the 
process likewise is still in active operation. This consolidation 
has been occurring in three forms. 

First, the total number of weekly newspapers has been re- 
duced through the growth of a trade basin to sufficient size 
and strength to justify the publication of a daily newspaper. 
This changing condition is less in evidence today than it was 
near the turn of the century. 

Second, there has been a pronounced tendency toward the 
consolidation of two or more newspapers published in the same 
town or city. With the passing of the political party news- 
paper organ and the development in the country field of the 
community service ideal, there has grown up a feeling that 
since the community newspaper is a quasi-public utility, there 
exists no more reason for two or more papers in a community 
than for two postoffices, two electric light plants, or two city 
halls. We may look for more consolidations of this kind in 
the coming years. 

The third and most significant form of consolidation is the 
disappearance of newspapers in towns which are gradually 
losing their significance as trade centers. It is impossible to 
estimate accurately the extent to which this process will reduce 
the total number of weekly newspapers, but I do not hesitate 
to predict that another decade will witness a reduction of at 
least 15 per cent in the 11,000 weekly papers now being pub- 
lished in the United States. 


2 Galpin, C. J., Rural Social Problems, New York, 1924, p. 75. 
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C. R. Hoffer, in his Study of Town-Country Relationships 
in Michigan in 1928 discovered that 24 towns having a popu- 
lation of less than 500 lost their newspapers in the ten-year 
period ending in 1927.* Eight other newspapers disappeared 
in towns having populations between 500 and 1,000. It is of 
significance to note other losses during this period: 
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In a single year, 1928, eight towns in South Dakota lost 
their only newspapers. In the same period, five South Dakota 
newspapers were consolidated with other newspapers in the 
same towns. 

It is perfectly true that one can cite examples of exception- 
ally successful newspapers in small villages. Hjalmer Peter- 
son, for example, publishes very successfully and ably the 
Askov American at Askov, Minnesota, a village of 325 people. 
Similar examples have been cited in Florida and California.‘ 
But it must be noted that the Askov American circulates and 
renders service in a dozen neighboring towns. Obviously, the 
field for such success is limited and obviously these are excep- 
tions to the inevitable trend. 

We next need to know how the country newspaper exists. 
Practically every newspaper in the country weekly field oper- 
ates in conjunction with the newspaper business a commercial 
printing plant. For the purpose of this discussion it is safe to 
say that an average newspaper business derives about one- 
fourth of its total revenue from the commercial printing de- 
partment. 

8 Hoffer, C. R., A Study of Town-Country Relationships (Special Bulletin No. 


181, Agricultural Experiment Station, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., October, 1928), p. 17. 


4 Stockbridge, Frank Parker, “Small-Town Papers,” Saturday Evening Post,” 
February 25, 1928, p. 16. 
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The classification of newspaper revenue for a typical week 
of a well-known Minnesota weekly® may be taken as repre- 
sentative proportionately : 


Advertising tr Tee $261.34 84% 
Foreign, $53.33 (20%) 
Local, $208.01 (80%) 


Gubscrigtiots «86. lw lt ll lt 52.60 16% 





Total newspaper revenue . . . $313.94 100% 


In addition to these sources, many newspapers derive some 
income from store department profits on office equipment and 
supplies and from commissions on engraving or lithographing 
jobs which the local printing plant is not equipped to produce. 

If we set aside the factors of different entrepreneurial efh- 
ciency and of local field monopoly or competition, the revenue 
and profit potentialities of newspaper towns may be measured 
in terms of the economic status of the trade basins. 

The future for newspapers in strong trade centers is brighter 
than ever before. Far from indicating a decline in the power 
and influence of the country newspaper, the reduction in the 
number of weeklies presages for the country press at large a 
new era of prosperity and service. 

But is there no hope for the newspaper in the smaller vil- 
lages to which changing economic conditions have been un- 
kind? 

Although the economic structure of many smaller trade 
centers is being undermined, it still is conceivable that adjust- 
ments may be made to retain for our smaller communities the 
service of the weekly paper. One force already is making it- 
self felt in Minnesota. Under the leadership of the Min- 
nesota Editorial Association, newspaper publishers in small 
and declining trade centers are replacing revenue lost in ad- 
vertising by profits in the form of commissions to local agents 
for large manufacturers of specialized printing, lithographing, 
and engraving jobs. While it is true that this makes the pub- 


5 The Northfield (Minnesota) News, published by Herman Roe, field director 
of the National Editorial Association. 
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lisher more of a merchant and less of an editor, it is at least 
serving to extend the lease on life of the weaker papers. 

In a recent survey of 451 Minnesota weeklies, I found the 
following variations in annual subscription rates: 


Number of Number of 
Rate Papers Rate Papers 
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The survey showed that there is little relationship between 
subscription rate and quality of the newspaper. When it is 
recalled that subscriptions at present bring in, on the average, 
only one-sixth of the total newspaper revenue, it becomes ap- 
parent that if intense community interest in its newspaper trans- 
lates itself into a willingness to pay a higher subscription rate, 
then the danger of losing the paper may be materially de- 
creased. 

At the present time such community institutions as the 
church and school are contributing very little to the financial 
revenue of the weekly newspaper, although they would be the 
last to deny the value of newspaper service in their work. 
Such professional men as lawyers, doctors, and dentists like- 
wise contribute little at present to the newspaper’s income, and 
they likewise are beneficiaries of the newspaper’s service in the 
community. So it is conceivable that adjustments may be made 
which will give to the newspaper a dollars-and-cents return 
for service rendered and thus further prolong its life. 

However, it must be pointed out that the initiative in bring- 
ing about any of these conceivable readjustments probably will 
not originate with the newspaper. It merely is probable that 
the newspaper would respond to efforts of this kind sponsored 
by individuals and institutions of the community. 

For hundreds of these secondary newspapers, publishing has 
become a bitter struggle for existence. Potential local adver- 
tisers are decreasing in number. National advertising is show- 
ing a strong tendency to go to the larger weeklies. The news- 
paper plant with a physical replacement value of $1,500, so 
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long as it remains in town and the newspaper continues in busi- 
ness, has a market value of half that amount or less. Many 
of these papers are always for sale. Misguided printers 
(sometimes journalism students) buy them on credit and fail. 
Sale ads of these papers are numerous in the trade press. The 
paper often dies, to appear again for a year or two, then to 
die again. There is a marked movement on the part of small 
publishers to “get out from under.” 

Newspapers of the primary center are coming into open 
competition with those of the smaller centers in the same trade 
basin. The number of county editorial associations is decreas- 
ing, largely because the larger newspaper publisher in his or- 
ganization efforts now recognizes smaller publishers as stum- 
bling blocks to his expansion. Associations which remain very 
active show a tendency to concentrate organization activity on 
problems of commercial printing. 

Larger weekly newspapers, particularly those enjoying a 
monopoly of their fields, are prospering. Physical plants are 
being improved. The staffs of the papers are becoming special- 
ized. The editorial and business departments are being di- 
vorced. We had first the printer-editor, then the editor-print- 
er; now we are seeing more of the business manager-editor. 
Many an eminent American weekly publisher does no writing, 
news or editorial, for his paper. Business methods are im- 
proving. 

Advertising representation on a national scale is here. The 
circulation audit is here. Strong organization, state and na- 
tional, for legislative protection and promotion, is here. For 
one request made of the journalism department for a news re- 
porter or editor, we receive, in Minnesota, two requests for an 
advertising or circulation manager. The watchword of press 
associations, state and national, is better business methods. 





WHAT OF THE FUTURE OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN JOURNALISM? 


By Epwarp Marion JOHNSON 


[ Note—The following paper constituted the presidential address of 
the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, delivered at the 
annual convention at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, December 31, 1929.] 


THE AIMS OF INSTRUCTION IN JOURNALISM 


There are three possible approaches to the organization of 


courses of instruction in journalism, each leading to a different 
type of preparation: 

1. Journalism as a Social Institution. If we should define 
journalism as the agency by which the public is given essential 
and timely information, and if as teachers we should direct our 
instruction to educate the public to understand better its re- 
lationship to and dependence upon the press, we should then 
be offering what might be called cultural courses focused upon 
journalism as a social institution. 

2. Journalism as a Craft. If we define journalism as the 
trade of writing for, editing, and publishing periodicals de- 
voted to the dissemination of timely information, we then 
operate trade schools, training students in the mechanics of 
journalistic jobs. This is, in fact, our chief approach to the 
teaching of journalism at the present time. 

3. Journalism as a Profession. If we define journalism 
as the science that treats of the nature of the services of the 
press, the measuring of these services, and the ascertainment 
of the methods by which they may be made to contribute to 
social progress, we may then train students for a true profes- 
sional responsibility. 

I believe that cultural courses and professional courses in 
journalism are just as essential, if not more so, than our pres- 
ent vocational instruction. Trade school instruction is nothing 
more than presenting a blueprint of the current practices; it 
does not train for journalistic leadership. 

Failure to fix clearly the objectives of our instruction has led 
us to operate trade schools. We prepare our students for 
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jobs as reporters and copyreaders. There does not exist a 
genuine professional school of journalism. Our so-called pro- 
fessional courses deal almost exclusively with a study of the 
agencies of journalistic expression, the mechanical operations 
involved, and a review of their established practices. 

The agencies or physical forms of journalism are what 
they are because they are the only known means for providing 
the services that are demanded of journalism. The embracing 
of the opportunities to improve its mechanics has resulted in 
the complex journalistic system, which operates with the amaz- 
ing speed that we have today; it has made possible the United 
Press slogan, ““Ten Minutes from Anywhere.” Though im- 
portant and deserving of analysis and study, the various 
physical and literary forms of journalism are really quite in- 
cidental when compared with the significance of the paramount 
services rendered by journalism. 

By shifting our present instructional goals, schools of jour- 
nalism may attain a position of social significance now un- 
dreamed of. 


RELATIONSHIP TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Journalism is an academic subject of the highest order be- 
cause it is to the social sciences what mathematics is to the 
physical sciences. Without mathematics we could not have 
the physical sciences. Without journalism we could not have 
the social sciences. 

Frequent attempts have been made to classify journalism as 
a social science, but it refuses to be so classified, just as it is 
impossible to classify mathematics as a physical science. None 
the less, both are sciences. 

A journal is a record—a daily record. The technique of 
journalism is the preparing of the record. But what is more 
important is the significance and the use to which that record is 
put. It should relate to the public’s interest and to that which 
interests the public; both parts are essential. The first makes 
for progress, the second makes for social understanding and 
authentic history. 
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Consider the relationship of journalism to the social sciences. 

Political Science: Without a medium for the dissemination 
of information and the existence of an organ through which 
public opinion is made articulate, modern forms of govern- 
ment could not exist. Bryce has said, “It is the newspaper 
press that has made democracy possible in large countries.” ? 
The radio in the future? When it renders all the political 
services now provided by newspapers and periodicals it will 
be merely a journalistic agency. 

Economics: Our present economic order and the amazing 
financial system developed during the past century have been 
made possible only through a system by which contributions 
that include the widow’s mite may be exchanged for stock and 
bonds. Without journalism—its lightning swift news services, 
the sensitiveness of the world wide news systems—what would 
happen? A substitute system which might be created to re- 
place our present journalistic agencies would still be journalism. 
Much arithmetic may be done by algebra, but both are mathe- 
matics. 

Sociology and Social Service: Sociological studies have de- 
veloped only as journalism has developed. Without journalism 
I cannot conceive of their existence. It takes records to make 
known social differences and to measure social progress. Fur- 
thermore, it is journalism that makes possible the prompt allevi- 
ation of suffering in stricken areas and most of our improved 
social services. 

History: History is but condensation of the reports of 
journalists checked against one another, evaluated in the per- 
spective which time provides. The charge that the careless- 
ness of present day journalists makes their reports worthless 
is indeed amusing; the abundant journalistic media represent- 
ing as it does every kind of opinion will assure greater accuracy 
than has ever been possible in the past. 

The natural and physical sciences, too, owe much to journal- 
ism. Who can deny that through the media of journalism has 
come much of the stimulation to invention, to progress in medi- 
cine, and in all related fields? First a record of progress, next 


1 James Bryce, Modern Democracies, New York, 1921, Vol. I, p. 92. 
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a report of uses, and finally the news of the adoption of ideas 
and devices. 


REASONS FOR CULTURAL COURSES IN JOURNALISM 


As the efficiency of journalism has increased and its auxiliary 
agencies have become more widespread, progress has been ac- 
celerated. It is idle to quibble as to whether the progress has 
been caused by journalism or by a natural advancement in the 
social, natural, and physical sciences; they go hand in hand. 
Progress requires an informed people. 

If, in the hope of bettering government, improving economic 
theories, and creating a social conscience, it is desirable to 
teach the principles of political science, economics, and sociol- 
ogy, is it not equally desirable to study the system or science 
that makes possible the promotion of advances in these fields ? 
If we believe it desirable to encourage investigation and re- 
search in the natural and physical sciences, is it not desirable 
that we analyze the machinery by which the results of advance- 
ment in the sciences is made a part of our daily life? Despite 
the faults of current journalism, it is by the nature of its serv- 
ices our greatest educational agency. Why should we study 
the principles and methods of academic instruction that serve 
our youth and ignore the larger educational system that pro- 
vides the facts that regulate the lives of adults? 

The present tendency is to extend a humanized objective 
into the training for the professions. This is well illustrated 
by the organization of the Institute for Human Relations pro- 
moted by President Hutchins, of the University of Chicago. 
His ideal is to co-ordinate instruction so that men trained for 
the professions will become experts in social problems rather 
than mere doctors or lawyers. Another turning straw indicat- 
ing a changing educational wind is the recent announcement 
by Northwestern University that it will inaugurate a new 
method for the teaching of law by which it is hoped to make 
the lawyer a social scientist. Journalism teachers should not 
lag behind, for I fail to see how any of-these attempts can 
achieve complete success without our co-operation. 

In the scheme of education now gaining favor, no study can 
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be of greater value than a course designed to prepare students 
to use to better advantage the educational services of journal- 
ism throughout the remainder of life. The facts of daily life 
that regulate thought, business, ideals, aspirations are current 
events and current opinion. Formal training in school pro- 
vides standards by which to weigh and evaluate these facts. 

Striking evidence of the educational importance of journal- 
ism is provided by the recently published study made by Wil- 
liam S. Gray and Ruth Munroe of the reading habits of adults. 
Figures compiled by them show the responsibility that rests 
on the journalist and the extent to which newspapers and peri- 
odicals are a primary source of knowledge, ideas and thoughts. 


fagazines 
Newspapers 


76.5 97.1 
Average minutes a day given to various types . 27.7 24.1 41.2? 


' Books 
N 


Per cent of total studied who read various types. 53. 


Translated, somewhat, 54.6 per cent of all the time spent in 
reading by adults is devoted to the newspaper. If exact figures 
were available on the nature of the books and magazines read 
the total of time devoted to what we may consider journalistic 
matter undoubtedly would account for more than two-thirds of 
all adult reading. How much of the remaining one-third, in the 
face of the great mass of popular fiction, magazines and books, 
do you think is devoted to the classics so laboriously studied in 
school? I am not urging discontinuance of the study of the 
classics, but I am pointing out the magnitude and consequent 
importance of journalistic reading. 

Teachers of journalism need never apologize for their sub- 
ject. I know of none more important. But what are we teach- 
ing? It is in our approach and our restricted selection of sub- 
ject matter that I think we have erred. 


CLASSIFICATION OF JOURNALISM INSTRUCTION 


My hope is that the journalistic instruction of the future will 
expand into four natural and clear-cut classifications: 


2 William S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, The Reading Interests and Habits of 
Adults, New York, 1929, p. 29. 
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High Schools. At present, I judge that about one-sixth of 
the high schools of America offer work in journalistic composi- 
tion. This is excellent, and such instruction should be extended. 
I know of no more efficient training for practical, present-day 
expression than practice in news writing—the developing of 
the knack of saying what one has to say first, and then explain- 
ing only what is necessary afterward. News writing offers 
first-rate training in logical and analytical thinking. 

But added to this should be a high school course to teach 
students how to read and evaluate newspapers—the chief 
agencies in adult education—and other forms of current liter- 
ature, how to utilize these sources of information to the best 
advantage. Proper instruction can do much to improve the 
use of forty-three minutes daily of the time of ninety-eight per 
cent of adults. This offers the only direct way to improve the 
press, because the press can be no better than its readers per- 
mit. Why should not the most influential and far reaching of 
all our social institutions be studied and analyzed in every high 
school in America? Why should not discrimination and good 
taste in journalism be taught, when it is upon journalistic media 
the public depends for the facts on which they will act? The 
courses in civics, history, literature will all be vitalized by such 
instruction. 

Minor Departments in Colleges and Universities. Just as I 
believe a course in current periodical literature, if we may call 
it that, should be offered in every high school, so do I believe 
that an advanced course of this type should be offered in every 
university and college. I favor making it a freshman or sopho- 
more requirement. It should be a more thorough and elabor- 
ate course than that offered in the high schools. I have experi- 
mented with such a course at Minnesota, a non-professional 
course in which majors were not permitted. It was far from 
perfect, but I believe valuable results were attained. The 
work in a minor department might include other practical 
courses of the various types now being offered. There are 
many kinds of work in which a knowledge of journalistic writ- 
ing and editing is gf value and such courses should be made 
generally available. 
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Major Departments of Journalism in Colleges and Univer- 
sities. We have many of these now; our present Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism represents such a 
group. Out of this group four or five of the members are 
approaching the type of organization that I envision as the 
real school of journalism. Added to the courses offered by 
major departments should be courses with the social and cul- 
tural objectives of the type I have already suggested for the 
general student body. Other courses should be added for the 
purpose of giving majors in the various social sciences the 
specialized knowledge they need about relationship of jour- 
nalism to their fields. From these major departments will come 
many of the students for my next group. 

Schools of Journalism. I believe that before long we will 
have real schools of journalism comparable in organization 
and quality of professional instruction with other professional 
schools. Students in such schools will probably be required to 
complete a six-year course. The faculty will consist of men 
equipped by both training and experience to offer a type of 
instruction that will prepare students for posts as editorial 
and business executives and as highly specialized reporters. 

We still have to develop these genuine schools of journalism 
that will be able to give a training that extends beyond crafts- 
manship to professional journalism. Intensive practical studies 
need to be made of the part the agencies of journalism play in 
social progress. Training in management and publishing 
should also be included. Rather than complain about the grow- 
ing control of newspapers by the business department, let us 
accept economic facts that cannot be altered and provide scien- 
tific training for these new directors. They need an editorial 
point of view in their dual role. It is merely a reversal of the 
situation formerly existing when the business ranked below the 
editor. 

There is room for from six to ten real schools of journalism 
in the United States. They will approach the task of training 
men for journalism by the study of the services of the press and 
the methods by which those services are made most effective. 
Out of such schools will come the significant research that we 
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have been seeking, for this training must be based on a scien- 
tific analysis of the factors that regulate journalism. 

One of our greatest faults has been that we have treated 
journalism as though it were something sufficient unto itself. 
It is largely for this reason that we have developed the trade 
school courses and have made slight progress toward profes- 
sional instruction. The only thing that we can teach that is 
not closely knit with social progress is newspaper and maga- 
zine technique. Consequently, our graduates have had no 
training that differentiates them to a marked degree from other 
educated men who may have acquired this same technique in 
an editorial ofice. They have no great advantage in the race 
for the highest position in journalism. American editors are 
still trained by “the old school’’ methods. 

Meanwhile, I do not see how the objectives of those seeking 
a new approach to the utilization of the social sciences in the 
other professions can hope for the realization of their ideals 
until we are ready to contribute our part. Almost every vital 
interest of journalism is closely associated with some other field 
of knowledge. Rather than seek independent funds and en- 
dowments by which to conduct studies let us secure representa- 
tion on survey and research groups working on problems that 
have a journalistic significance. For example, it is often 
charged that the press promotes crime. In place of making an 
independent study of this serious charge, why not secure the 
representation on crime survey commissions of competent re- 
search workers in journalism. This has been done in at least 
one instance. I have good reason to believe that such co-oper- 
ative effort would be welcomed in many fields. 

The standards for the major departments making up the 
third group should be, I believe, about the same as the stand- 
ards of the present Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism and a system of automatic classification by elec- 
tion to membership should be continued. There is still room 
for the improvement of these departments, but the absorption 
of our present graduates in the newspaper and magazine offices 
provides evidence that the training now given by major de- 
partments of journalism fills a need. The percentage of our 
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graduates who stay with journalism is extremely high. But 
the percentage who advance to the highest posts in journalism 
is in about the ratio as their total is to the number engaged in 
journalism. This seems to demonstrate that advancement be- 


yond the craftsman-like positions is still a result of independent 
study and unaffected by instruction in journalism. 


SPECIALISTS ARE NEEDED 


The unrest in newspaper offices growing out of the in- 
creased use of publicity matter is evidence of the need of 
specialized reporting. The increased use of the publicity 
man’s material proves that it is written by a better authority 
in a specialized field than the newspaper’s representative. Our 
newspapers need more specialists to deal with the complicated 
issues of the day—men who can serve as teachers for the 
masses through the agencies of journalism. 

Specialists of the highest order cannot be trained in four 
years. If we organize our instruction to fit men to become 
outstanding in any field of news or editorial interest, places 
will be found for them and remuneration will be adequate. 
The law of supply and demand still operates. There will be 
a demand for superior reporters; the concern over publicity in- 
dicates it. The limited supply will assure the competent man 
of a proper reward for patient preparation. 

Journalism is the dynamo of civilization. In the future let 
us not devote all of our time to training mechanicians. It is 
equally important to concentrate our energies on the preparing 
of scientists competent to utilize its tremendous power. 








RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM 


By Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Washington 


[The following paper constitutes the report of the Council on Re- 
search made to the annual meeting of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 


December 30, 1929. ] 


This report represents an attempt on the part of the Re- 
search Council to find out the present state of research among 
teachers of journalism and among others interested in the sub- 
ject, and to make recommendations for joint action if this in- 
quiry should suggest action likely to prove beneficial. 

Last spring a questionnaire was sent to all teachers in the 
journalism directory and to such sociologists, political scientists, 
and others as we discovered to be interested in the subject. 
These persons were asked to report on 

(a) Researches completed in the immediate past. 

(b) Researches under way. 

(c) Researches to which thought had been devoted and 

for which tentative plans had been made. 
They were also asked for general suggestions. 

Without segregating among these different classes, we re- 
ceived reports or suggestions covering 516 separate projects. 
A rough attempt has been made to classify these as follows: 


Bibliographic 
Press Statistics 
Law of the Press 
Newspaper Content we) & 
Studied from the point s view of eile opinion, btiainn 
of the press, cr ethics. 
Newspaper Content , a var 
Studied from the point ie view of iasilia interest. 
Specialized Press a ee ee ay ae 
That is, studies of various types of magazines, supplements, 
etc., including weekly newspaper. 


Editorial Methods 


Studied from the point of view of organization and personnel. 
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Business, Mechanical, and Advertising Problems 
International Journalism 

History of Journalism 

Education for Journalism 

Textbooks 

Miscellaneous 


These classifications will be discussed separately. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This important but laborious phase of the work seems not to 
have enlisted the enthusiasm of any teacher of journalism, al- 
though doubtless specialized bibliographies will form part of 
the various reports by those who are working on the history 
of journalism and other specialties. 

L. W. Murphy, of Illinois, has been collecting and printing 
bibliographies of theses in the QUARTERLY. R. P. Lingle, of 
Drexel Institute, has a bibliography of more than one thousand 
titles of books and articles on journalism completed to the year 
1925, which he will turn over to any responsible individual for 


publication. Under the influence of Professor Robert E. 


Park, of the department of sociology of the University of 
Chicago, Susan M. Kingsbury, Hornell Hart, and Anna H. 
Clark, of Bryn Mawr, are doing careful bibliographical work 
covering the subject of studies of applying statistical and other 
objective scientific methods to the analysis of newspaper con- 
tent and attitudes and reactions of newspaper readers. This is 
a bibliography of studies and methods. 


STATISTICS 


The Council on Research was surprised to find that only one 
piece of work seemed to be under way or contemplated in the 
field of press statistics, a tield which the German researchers 
are actively developing and which they seem to regard as 
fundamental to the science of journalism. It will be recalled 
that William A. Dill, of Kansas, some years ago published a 
careful and elaborate dissertation on the statistics of newspaper 
circulation. Now B. R. McCoy is working on statistics show- 
ing trends in country journalism. 
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LAW 


The American Bar Association is attempting a study of the 
relation between the courts and the newspapers, but apparently 
no very elaborate investigations have been completed. L. R. 
Whipple, of New York University, is studying copyright. 
Frederick S. Siebert, of Illinois, is studying a number of phases 
of newspaper law, as are Carlton Spencer, of Oregon, and 
Joseph S. Myers of Ohio State. A. L. Stone, of Montana, is 
working on corporation ownership of newspapers in Montana. 
H. P. Jones, Columbia, is making a study of contempt of court 
as a restriction on freedom of the press. Reese James, of 
Pennsylvania, has directed several theses in law of the press. 
P. I. Reed, of West Virginia, and L. W. Murphy of Illinois, 
are interested in licensing, among other methods of raising 
journalistic standards. C. R. Bush, of Wisconsin, suggests 
studies of the relation of the press to the administration of 
criminal justice. He has just published a book bordering on 
this field. DeForest O’Dell, of Butler, plans research in the 
legal-ethical field. Freedom of speech interests L. R. Whipple, 
New York; C. B. Davis, Illinois; Kimball Young, Wisconsin; 
and J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia. 


NEWSPAPER CONTENT, STUDIED FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
PUBLIC OPINION. INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS, OR ETHICS 


This includes the gigantic subject of publicity, and opinion, 
and spreads over much of the fields of sociology, political 
science, education, psychology, and well into philosophy. This 
subject, while fundamental to journalism, has attracted the 
attention of numerous sociologists, many of whom trace their 
inspiration to Robert E. Park, of Chicago. Among these are 
Susan M. Kingsbury and Hornell Hart, of Bryn Mawr, who 
with Carroll D. Clark, of Virginia, and others are doing a type 
of investigation in journalism that is quite different from, and 
apparently more formally or ostensibly scientific than, that 
which is reported by many of the teachers of journalism. 
Quincy Wright, political scientist, Chicago; Kimball Young, 
sociologist, Wisconsin; M. M. Willey, sociologist, Minnesota ; 
and Reed Bain, sociologist, Michigan, are other outsiders mak- 
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ing a determined attack on journalistic problems. Dr. Ralph 
D. Casey, journalism, Oregon, has just completed an analysis 
of the publicity in the Smith-Hoover campaign against a back- 
ground of training in sociology and political science and ex- 
perience in journalism. Dr. Casey’s work was undertaken as 
a Ph. D. thesis. F. L. Martin, of Missouri, is invading this 
field with two researches, ‘““News as a Public Opinion Force” 
and ‘Journalistic Aids to Scientific Progress.” T. C. More- 
lock is attacking the same problem in “Effect upon Public 
Opinion of Editorial Policies.”” The overwhelming richness of 
this field of research is indicated by the interest shown in it by 
followers of other disciplines; by the results being obtained by 
the German researchers, and by its supreme social importance. 
I am tempted here to quote a shrewd remark of Dr. Cunliffe, 
who said in discussing this point in a letter, “Our technique in 
the Schools of Journalism under this head, is, I am sure, often 
faulty, and so far as I have been able to observe that of the 
sociologists is worse.’’ We have all had the experience of in- 
specting the best work of sociologists in this field and feeling 


that there is something vaguely wrong about it, a subtle poison 
of half truths, a cynicism and underlying hostility to the news- 
paper processes that is only concealed by an effort to be fair. 
Yet we have no right to criticize the able and earnest efforts 


of others in this field until we ourselves are able to prove how 
much better this matter can be studied by one who understands, 
and has a fellow-feeling for, the professional processes. 

Of the 80 items under this heading, 34 are completed, 33 
under way, and 13 are planned or merely suggested. Of these 
34 completed, 18 are student theses. In answer to our ques- 
tionnaire, theses were reported in such a way that we were 
often in doubt as to whether they are of graduate or under- 
graduate grade. In any case, such theses are cited here and 
elsewhere in this report solely to indicate the interest felt in 
the various subjects at the institutions which are producing 
them, and not as constituting in themselves the type of research 
work with which this report concerns itself. Theses are not 
included in the “under way’”’ statistics. 
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Other prominent names in connection with the investigation 
of phenomena of public opinion and editorial content are: 


Frank L. Mott, Iowa F. M. Thrasher, New York 

L. N. Flint, Kansas A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada 

E. F. Mason, Idaho A. L. Waldrop, Colorado 

C. L. Allen, Illinois H. A. Sturges, Lombard 

B. H. Christian, Washington Henry Fairfield Osborn, paleon- 

D. W. Miller, Ohio Wesleyan tologist, New York 

E. R. Mower, Northwestern Arthur Hallam, Wisconsin 

F. W. Callvert, sociology, L. R. Whipple, New York 
Missouri H. Z. Wortman, Baylor 

C. A. Elwood, sociology, Missouri H. E. Gray, Oklahoma Baptist 

C. D. Clark, sociology, Missouri College 

Eric W. Allen, Oregon R. W. Desmond, Minnesota 

J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia Someone at Howard College, 

Reese James, Pennsylvania Alabama 


NEWSPAPER CONTENT, STUDIED FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
READER INTEREST 


This is entirely different from the above, because it is not 
sociological but psychological, and its purpose is not social 
advancement (or only indirectly so), but journalistic success. 

Of the 87 studies under this head, 50 are marked completed, 
21 under way, and 16 are suggestions. Most of the work in 
this field has not developed much beyond the directing of grad- 
uate theses, many of which seem to be about as well classified 
under this head as anywhere. The 87 items include 17 Colum- 
bia theses and 17 at Wisconsin, which may or may not be con- 
tributions to an understanding of the elements of reader- 
interest. 

Probably under this heading should come those researches 
on which K. E. Olson and W. A. Sumner, of Wisconsin, re- 
ported progress at last year’s meeting. This work at Wiscon- 
sin has grown in significance and now represents a co-operation 
between the departments of sociology, rural sociology, journal- 
ism, and agricultural journalism. Its findings have already 
caused the local newspapers to alter their policies in several 
respects. These researches could also be included under other 
heads in this report as they have various aspects. G. H. Gal- 
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lup, formerly of Iowa but now of Drake, has a method for 
attacking this subject. It does not develop from the nature of 
the reports that much of the work in this field has arrived at 
the stage of systematic planning. While very many professors 
of journalism express an interest in the subject, the Council is 
not inclined to mention more names under this head, except to 
say that the following teachers report work under way. 

Thesis work shows an interest in this subject in virtually all 
the large schools, perhaps especially Columbia. Names to be 
mentioned are: 


Arthur Hallam, Wisconsin R. H. McNeil, Virginia Poly- 

R. X. Graham, Westminster technic 

F. L. Mott, Iowa R. D. Casey, Oregon 

E. M. Banzet, Ohio Wesleyan T. W. Johnson, North Dakota 

C. A. Lawson, McGill State 

C. D. Clark, Virginia L. W. Murphy, Illinois 

Douglas Waples, Chicago A. L. Stone, Montana 

Blair Converse, Iowa State R. O. Nafziger, Wisconsin 

E. J. Emig, Florida J. O. Simmons, Syracuse 

S. A. Rice, Pennsylvania L. L. Bernard, sociology, 
North Carolina 


SPECIALIZED STUDIES 


This classification should be extremely important, as special- 
ized researches, directed to solving a single problem, or tracing 
a single line of development, are the basis upon which the 
wider generalizations will have to be built later. The problem 
of the Research Council here is to bring it about that matter 
of this kind is not left at the thesis stage, but is taken up and 
finished under professorial auspices, competently documented, 
published in recognized media, and indexed and catalogued in 
such a manner as to become available for future workers. 
Much ingenuity and talent are being lavished in outlining sub- 
jects for thesis work, but few scholarly monographs are appear- 
ing. The names of Cunliffe, Columbia, and James, Pennsyl- 
vania, continually recur as directing large numbers of intensive 
studies of individual phenomena in the publication field; that 
is, individual magazines, or such classifications as women’s 
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magazines, house organs, etc., or individual problems, such as 
that of anonymity, press agentry, etc., etc. A great deal of 
the same sort of work has been going on in Wisconsin. It is 
not clear from the reports whether these investigations are 
productive as research or merely useful as an instructional de- 
vice. At any rate, the instructors do not seem to be capitaliz- 
ing the results in the form of books, reports, and articles. 

The following items are reported under this head: 

6 items on the country weekly; Jones, of Columbia, and 
Desmond, of Minnesota, book to be published this summer; 1 
study each by Willey, Minnesota; Stone, Montana; 2 theses, 
Pennsylvania; 1 at Columbia. 

1 study of engineering journalism, Converse, Iowa State, 
and 2 graduate theses on the same at Columbia. 

2 studies on religious journalism: Curry, Franklin; and 
graduate theses on the same at Columbia. 

2 items on suburban papers: Cosse, Columbia (published) ; 
and a Washington thesis under McKenzie. 

2 theses on house organs, Pennsylvania. 

3 theses on news magazines—2 at Columbia; 1, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Other items on small city papers, advertising magazines, 
women’s magazines, weekly Sunday papers, and the articles of 
Leon R. Whipple analyzing the Saturday Evening Post and 
Quality Magazines. 


EDITORIAL METHODS, STUDIED FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


The individuals who seem to have on hand in this field proj- 
ects that are both somewhat comprehensive and systematic are 
Pitkin, Columbia; the Routzahns, Russell Sage Foundation; 
Williams, Missouri; Baker, Hawaii; Barlow, Illinois; Hideo, 
Imperial University of Japan; and Birdsong, Temple. Pitkin 
has a wide-spreading research, or series of researches, on hand 
that enters into this field of newspaper personnel and organiza- 
tion as well as into the educational field: He is engaged in 
studies of correlation between newspaper success and various 
other data concerning the individual, and is working on job 
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analysis and case analysis of newspaper workers. The Rout- 
zahns are studying the question of training for publicity in 
social work. 

Baker, like Pitkin, is planning an extensive research that im- 
pinges on this field as well as on others. His different projects 
cover the general subject of journalism and public opinion 
around the Pacific. Most of this is classified here under inter- 
national journalism, but he is studying newspaper organization 
and personnel in the Pacific countries. 

Barlow has planned several researches on the handling of 
governmental news. Hiceo offers “Scientific Organization of 


Journalism.” Birdsong is studying the British Institute of 
Journalists for its possible bearing on the problem of profes- 


sional organization in this country. Williams, Missouri, and 
Murphy, Illinois, are working on professional organization. 

Of the 33 items under this head, 17 are completed, 11 are 
under way, and 5 are suggestions. As in the case under other 
headings, some of the reports cover the directing of thesis 
work. 


INTERNATICNAL JOURNALISM 


Here we find 33 items, of which 13 are completed, 7 are 
under way, and 13 are planned or suggested. All except 3 of 
those completed are graduate theses under Cunliffe at Colum- 
bia. The others are “History of Japanese Journalism,” Hideo; 
and “International News Communication,’ E. W. Sharp, Mis- 
souri. Williams, of Missouri, is, of course, well known in 
this field. He is now working on “Comparisons of American 
and Foreign Journals.”” John M. Baker, of Honolulu, now at 
47 St. Johns Park, London N. 19, has outlined elaborate re- 
searches in co-operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Other items under way at present are by R. R. Barlow, Illinois; 
E. T. Ingle, Florida; E. W. Allen, Oregon; R. W. Desmond, 
Minnesota; P. I. Reed, West Virgina; and a student at Colum- 
bia. A graduate assistant at Missouri, Jesus Z. Valensuela, is 
working on a history of journalism in the Philippine Islands. 

The problem of the function of the press in international re- 
lations is one of the fundamental problems of our times, and it 
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cannot be maintained that our present attack is adequate. The 
danger of a situation in which the press of the various countries 
lives and thinks in separate national compartments has been 
recognized by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, which has sent numerous newspaper proprietors abroad; 
while teachers of journalism, who are charged with the two 
important functions of forming the minds of thousands of 
young journalists and of studying and setting forth in a scholar- 
ly way the basic conditioning factors of journalistic conduct, 
have had no opportunities of the sort. As a matter of fact, 
it is not trips that are needed, but travelling scholarships, giv- 
ing opportunity for study abroad in units of about a year. The 
situation in Germany is particularly ripe for study of this kind. 
German scholars have a literature already in existence on the 
subject of journalism, that needs interpretation on the ground 
and working over into an international journalism. It is at 
present almost purely national. The English attack on jour- 
nalism also is up to the present purely national, both in its point 
of view and in scope of information. There is urgent need of 
histories and treatises that set forth adequately the influence of 
the journalism of one country on that of the others. It is al- 
ready apparent that such work will be extremely productive; 
that it will lead to new understandings of human interdepend- 
ence, and new interpretations of events. The work of the 
University of Missouri in opening up connections with the 
journalism of the Orient is important under this head and is 
likely to prove important to mankind. 

Many of the suggestions on the questionnaires indicate a be- 
lief in the necessity of a better attack upon this subject, one 
phase of which is expressed by Whipple, New York: “Let 
each school take a nation and get the history of its journalism 
into usable form.” 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 


This classification includes 52 items, of which 25 are com- 
pleted, being quite largely theses; 13 are under way; and 14 
are suggested. Among the completed surveys which were not 
theses, we have Stone’s analysis of the place that foreign lan- 
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guage study plays in journalism; Mrs. Williams’ history of the 
Missouri school; Murphy’s annual surveys of journalism 
schools and several magazine articles he has published; Flint’s 
High School Newspaper; and three items by Harrington on 
teaching problems. 

The work now under way includes inquiries into the attitude 
of editors towards schools of journalism; relations between 
curricula of different departments; problems of high school 
publication sponsors; surveys of high school journalism; meth- 
ods of teaching, etc. The one that is comprehensive is Pro- 
fessor Pitkin’s wide-spreading project, which penetrates into 
this field also. There is also the pending survey of schools by 
the Society of Newspaper Editors. The suggestions are all 
for further projects of a similar nature. 


BUSINESS, MECHANICAL, AND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


There are 55 items, of which 18 are completed, 22 under 


way, and 15 suggested. All but 5 of the completed are theses 
which indicate an interest in this subject at Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, and Oregon, and the lack thereof at Columbia, at which 
institution advertising and management are handled outside 
the school of journalism. From the other completed items and 
those under way, emerge the names of Olson, Wisconsin; Allen 
and Thacher, Oregon; Gallup, Drake; and Stone, Montana, as 
interested in business ofhce problems. To these should be 
added the names of C. L. Allen, Illinois; B. O. Brown, Stan- 
ford; Arthur Hallam, Wisconsin; A. G. Rae, Oregon; P. J. 
Thompson, Texas; W. A. Kittredge, Northwestern; Vernon 
McKenzie, Washington; R. H. Sylvester, psychology, Drake; 
H. R. Crosland, psychology, Oregon; C. D. Byrne (now Ore- 
gon S. A. C.), South Dakota; C. R. Smith, Iowa State; T. C. 
Morelock, Missouri; Edward Gerald, Missouri; T. L. Yates, 
Missouri; V. R. Portman, Kentucky. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


We now come to the subject of historical research, which, 
with 90 items, is the largest single classification: 33 completed, 
33 under way, and 24 suggestions. 
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Of the 33 items completed, 16 are theses and merely show 
that an intelligent interest in the history of journalism is shown 
at those institutions which regularly require theses. At the 
head of this historical section it is only appropriate to mention 
the names of Willard G. Bleyer and the late James M. Lee. 
Although they did not report immediate personal projects, 
these names must be included in any list that covers this sub- 
ject. Under the historical head, and under this only, does the 
time seem to have arrived when we can appropriately offer 
a list of exact titles with names: 


Grace E. Ray, “Early Oklahoma Newspapers,” University of Okla- 
homa Press. 

Ethel R. Outland, Coe College, “The ‘Effingham’ Libels on Cooper,” 
Wisconsin Studies. 

Joseph S. Myers, Ohio State, “Genius of Horace Greeley,” University 
Press. 

Paul F. Douglass (direction Robert E. Park), ““Newspapers of Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

B. H. Christian, Washington, “Political Influence of Washington’s 
First Newspaper.” Forthcoming. 

O. C. Hooper, Ohio State, “Samuel Medary,” a monograph. 

William A. Dill, Kansas, “Growth of Newspapers in the United 
States,” University of Kansas Bulletin; ‘First Century of Amer- 
ican Newspapers,’ University Bulletin. 

R. L. Brantley, Bessie Tift College, “Georgia Journalism of the Civil 
War Period,” published; “History of Macon (Ga.) Telegraph,” 
published; “A Southern Newspaper and the Civil War,” pub- 
lished. 

M. S. J. Wright, “Historical Development of the Negro Press,” Co- 
lumbia Master’s Thesis, American Journal of Sociology, January, 
1929. 

J. Royce West, Southwestern College, “Mark Twain.” 

Paul J. Thompson, Texas, “A Study of the Trend of Advertising Rates 
Charged by Periodicals from 1900 to 1927 — with discussion of 
the factors that have influenced those rates.” 

A. L. Stone, Montana, “Early Montana Newspaper History.” 

Simmons, George E., Tulane, “History, Organization, Methods, and 
Practices of News Agencies and Syndicates in the United States 
—a critical study.” (Desires opportunity to supplement this by 
European study.) 
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M. A. Shaaber, Pennsylvania, “Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in 
England 1476-1622.” University Press, 


The above items have been completed and most of them pub- 


lished. 

The following is the Research Council’s report on those that 
are now under way, except for a few reports which were 
marked confidential. 

The student work in the history of journalism indicates an 
interest in this subject at Pittsburg, Nevada, and Emory. 
Among those under way, not student work, are: 


Chilton R. Bush, Wisconsin, ‘Biographical Studies of Greeley, Dana, 
and Godkin.” 

Malcolm M. Willey, Minnesota, ‘““The Influence of Cultural Change 
upon the American Newspaper since 1700.” 

Marcus Wilkerson, Louisiana, “Influence of the Press in Whipping up 
Desire to Fight Spain in 1898.” 

George S. Turnbull, Oregon, “History of Journalism in the Pacific 
Northwest.” 

George E. Simmons, Tulane, “History of Journalism in the Southern 
States.” 

R. L. Brantley, Bessie Tift College, “History of Georgia Journalism.” 

M. A. Shaaber, Pennsylvania, “Journalism in England up to 1640.” 

P. I. Reed, West Virginia, ‘““The Part of Newspapers in Keeping 
Northern Virginia Loyal to the Union.” 

Charles L. Allen, Illinois, “History of Printing,” ‘History of the 
American Weekly Newspaper.” 

Ailese Parten, Baylor College, “The Dallas News and Its Part in the 
Growth of Texas.” 
Harry R. O’Brien, Ohio State, “History of Farm Papers,” “History 
of Women’s Magazines,” “History of General Magazines.” 
Frank L. Mott, Iowa, “A History of American Magazines,” just out, 
Appleton. 

L. W. Murphy, Illinois, “Handbook on the History of Journalism.” 

W. D. Hornaday, Texas, “History and Trend of Journalism in Coun- 
tries Bordering on the Pacific.” 

Robert L. Housman, Montana, “History of Montana Journalism,” 
“Maximilian Hardin.” 

Charles D. Johnson, Baylor, “History of the Country Press in Texas.” 

F. G. Fasset, Jr., Maine, “History of the Press of the District of 
Maine, 1785-1820.” 
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G. G. Clark, William and Mary, “History of Journalism in Virginia.” 

W. A. Sumner, Wisconsin, ‘History of the Farm Press in the United 
States,” ‘History of the Woman’s or Home Magazine in the 
United States,” “History of Farm Advertising.” 


While teachers of journalism are working on detailed mono- 
graphs, as is shown by the work completed and under way, 
they are hoping, to judge by the projects suggested, that works 
of a more general type will evolve, showing for instance, 
“inter-relation of increasing newspapers with social changes 
in each state ;”” comparisons of crime news treatment at various 
periods; development of freedom of the press; and even a 
‘scientific history of the newspaper.”’ Historical research in 
journalism should finally reveal the reasons that have made 
and still make our papers what they were. 


TEXTBOOKS 


These 17 items include 11 completed and 6 under way. A 
fair portion of these were marked confidential, and it seems 
that no useful purpose could be attained by reporting on the 
rest. It is sufficient to say that the titles reported do not indi- 
cate the development of any lines of research that are not al- 
ready familiar to teachers of journalism. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The 8 miscellaneous items were grouped here because they 
were hard to classify, but they included nothing of great signi- 
ficance. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


After prolonged study of the reports and of the suggestions, 
the Council for Research has reached the following conclu- 
sions: 


1. That there is much research already going on in the 
field of journalism of such quality that in any other of the social 
sciences it would be pressed to the point of conclusion and given 
dignified publication. The journalism professor too often 
leaves his work in typewritten form or is satisfied with a popu- 
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larized summary in one of the professional magazines, or even 
in a newspaper. 

2. Adequate channels for the publication of the results of 
research in journalism as journalism do not at present exist. 
From this arise three evil results: (1) Models of successful 
and authentic research are not held up constantly before the 
eyes of the teachers of journalism, especially the younger ones; 
(2) Encouragement is not given through publication for the 
finishing of research by final authentication and documentation; 
and (3) Results, even when published, either are not listed in 
the indexes and catalogues resorted to by scholars and so are 
lost to science; or are published in undocumented form, so that 


successors in the field have to do the work over again. 

3. The format and size for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
that would enable it to take its place among the journals of the 
other learned societies, and which would enable it to publish 


the material at present available and which the editor believes 
to be deserving of publication, but which he has to reject under 
present conditions, would cost $500.00 per issue, while $150.00 
per issue is the limit of any resources we have in sight. He is 
at present rejecting three articles for every one he prints, and 
reports that the ones he rejects are often the very ones that 
ought to go on record. 

4. The Council for Research was instructed by the parent 
Associations to report for what purposes contributions might 
best be sought and used to promote the best interests of jour- 
nalism and education for journalism. The council reports that 
the greatest immediate need is for $1400.00 a year for five 
years, a total of $7,000.00, for the QUARTERLY, which would 
have a great influence in putting research in journalism on its 
feet. 

5. This should be followed up by an editorial policy re- 
quiring unusually complete documentation until the paths be- 
come pretty well blazed through the great unorganized mass 
of printed material with which the journalistic researcher has 
to deal. 

6. The editor of the QUARTERLY and the Council for 
Education should be asked to make it a matter of constant con- 
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cern to see that the QUARTERLY is on file in all the important 
libraries and that its contents are suitably indexed and cata- 
logued in the lists to which scholars resort. 

7. The Council for Education in Journalism might well 
study the matter of securing recognition for journalism from 
bodies of the general character of the Council of Learned 
Societies, the Social Science Research Council, etc., etc. 

8. Second among the expenditures of funds which would 
add to the knowledge and understanding of journalism, rank- 
ing next after giving adequacy to the QUARTERLY, is the pro- 
vision of travelling scholarships in journalism, of at least a 
year’s duration, the most fertile fields for which appear to be 
Germany, England, France, and the Orient. 

9. The histories of the journalism of particular states and 
regions, and the histories of individual newspapers, ought to 
be printed and distributed to all the schools and to all the 
proper libraries. It is reasonable to ask important newspapers 
in the regions concerned and state editorial associations, etc., 
to furnish subvention for this purpose, and to suggest strongly 
that these histories be issued in highly documented, scholarly 
form and format rather than in popular form. 

10. If the parent associations desire, the Council for Re- 
search will again survey the field in the coming year, omitting, 
however, all consideration of masters’ and bachelors’ theses, 
restricting itself to current work more closely, and devising 
forms that will make possible a better classification and a more 
accurate report. 





CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM AT LOUISIANA 
STaTE UNIversity, BATON RouGeg, LOUISIANA, 
DECEMBER 30, 1929 


The meeting was called to order at 9 a. m. in Alumni Hall by Presi- 
dent F. L. Mott (lowa). 

The following institutions responded to roll call: Columbia (Cun- 
liffe), Northwestern (Harrington), Montana (Housman), Syracuse 
(Simmons), Iowa (Mott), Louisiana (Osborn), Nebraska (Walker), 
Minnesota (McCoy), Missouri (Williams), Oklahoma (Herbert), 
Oregon (Allen), Texas (Thompson), Washington (McKenzie), Wis- 
consin (Bleyer), Michigan (Brumm), Stanford (Smith), Kansas State 
(Rogers). 

In his president’s address, F. L. Mott analyzed the English style of 
good newspaper writing in order to show that it conforms in all its ele- 
ments to the accepted principles of the best possible style—‘‘that proper 
newspaper English, in short, is exceptionally good English.” In summing 
up his address, ‘Mere Journalism,” the president said: 

“‘Newspapermen are commonly too modest concerning their chief 
product. ‘Too often I have heard newspaper workers—some of them 
distinguished in their field—refer to the writing of themselves or their 
fellows as ‘not literary, of course,’ and brand it with the derogatory 
epithet, ‘mere journalism.’ 

“T can point out editorials by Bryant and Greeley and Godkin and 
Bowles and anonymous writers in many papers of today in which any 
reasonable and unpedantic critic can surely find not only that clearness 
and vigor which distinguish so much of our best newspaper writing, but 
also a certain lift of the imagination and an esthetic appeal to which 
none can justly deny the accolade of literary merit. And I can point 
out news stories of equal strength and charm. 


“The speed at which a newspaper is produced may be a handicap; 
but for the trained newspaperman it is often also a profound stimulus. 


Likewise, the utilitarian purpose of much that is written for the papers, 
though it may at first seem a bar to literary aspiration, proves sometimes 
to be a positive advantage. Literature must indeed preserve certain 
esthetic values, but they are not inconsistent with the argument or ex- 
position of an editorial or the narrative of a news story. Most of the 
world’s literary masterpieces have had practical purposes co-ordinate with 
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the esthetic aim. Thoughtful and purposeful writing has an esthetic of 
its own. ‘ 

“The modern journalistic style possesses the three qualities upon which 
the rhetoricians have always insisted: clearness, force, and beauty. 
Good reporters, further, have a talent for saying things in a way which, 
though it is not strange and bizarre enough to shock the reader and call 
attention to itself, does impart a freshness and brightness to a story. 
Editorial writers sometimes achieve a pungency and raciness that are 
very refreshing. ‘This effect of originality may be due in some measure 
to the avoidance of trite expressions so heartily banned by good news 
writers; or it may be the result of mere cleverness in turning phrases. 
Often it comes, I think, from that directness in facing an event, a situ- 
ation, or a problem, which is characteristic of the newspaperman. 

“‘Newspapermen are manoeuvred into a false position when they 
allow superstitious awe of such conjuring terms as ‘pure literature,’ ‘the 
best English style,’ and ‘literary graces,’ joined with an undue obsequious- 
ness to the prejudices of super-refined and over-elegant criticism, to con- 
vince them that newspaper writing is of a low order. I believe news- 
paper English, as written by good reporters, editors and feature writers 
in the better papers, to be the best possible English. Newspaper style 
is essentially clear and forceful, and it sometimes possesses a true beauty 
and a fresh originality. Finally, out of the vast amount of journalistic 
writing produced daily in famous and obscure papers throughout the 
country, there is no small quantity appearing from time to time which 
has honest esthetic values, and which we should not hesitate to call by 
the name of literature.” 

The secretary-treasurer (Rogers, Kansas State) reported on promo- 
tional activities of the Association, gave an account of a house organ 
edited by the secretary, and presented a statement of the Association’s 
treasury. The treasurer’s report was presented as follows: 


Receipts 
From J. L. Brumm, former treasurer 
Interest 
Dues from 19 members 


$1306.46 
Minnesota paid twice last year. Michigan reported ordered paid but 


not received by treasurer. 

Expenditures 
April 1, 1929. Lawrence Murphy, Editor of Bulletin 
May 21, 1929. Lawrence Murphy, Editor of Bulletin 
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May 9, 1929. Student Publications, Inc., lowa City 
July 2, 1929. Lawrence Murphy, Editor of Bulletin............ 
December 23, 1929. K. S. A. C. for mimeographing 


Total receipts 


Expenditures 


$1082.57 

The adoption of the secretary-treasurer’s report was moved by Her- 
bert (Oklahoma) and seconded by Walker (Nebraska). Approved. 

The report of the Council on Research was presented by Allen 
(Oregon). A survey made during the year showed researches in 
journalism completed in the immediate past, now under way, and to 
which thought had been devoted and for which tentative plans had been 
made, totalling 516 separate projects. {The full report is presented 
under its own heading in the present number of the QUARTERLY. } 

Cunliffe (Columbia) moved the adoption of the report, interpreted 
as a statement of policy of the Association. The motion, seconded by 
Brumm (Michigan), was carried unanimously. 

The Association went into executive session to hear the report of the 
Council on Education by Bleyer (Wisconsin). The report consisted 
of three parts: a. Concerning the adherence to the constitution of the 
Association by members. b. On classification of schools of journalism. 
c. Ona plan of unification of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism and the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. 

The part of the report concerning adherence to the constitution of the 
Association by members follows: 

Columbia (school)—Apparently no required or elective courses for 
junior and senior journalism students in political science, economics, 
sociology, or other non-professional subjects, except Modern European 
Fiction, Poetry, and Drama, and Basic Factors in International Re- 
lations. 

Illinois (school )—Meets all requirements. 


Indiana (department)—No major; 23 courses offered; no course in 


principles. 

Iowa (school )—Meets all requirements. 

Kansas (department )—Meets all requirements. 

Kansas State Agricultural College (department )—Meets all require- 
ments. 
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Louisiana State University (department)—Meets all requirements. 

Michigan (department )—Only one man of professorial rank, with 
two instructors. 

Minnesota (department )—Professorship and headship of department 
vacant. 

Missouri (school )—Meets all requirements. 

Montana (school )—Freshman year includes 2 credits in news writ- 
ing, 1 in current events, and 1 in history and principles of journalism. 

Nebraska (school)—Assistant professor is acting director; all others, 
except professor of advertising, on part-time basis. 

Northwestern University (school )—Meets all requirements. 

Ohio (department )—Meets all requirements. 

Oklahoma (school )—Meets all requirements. 

Oregon (school )—Meets all requirements. 

Stanford (division)—Meets all requirements. 

Syracuse (department )—Associate professor is acting head; only one 
instructor and one part-time instructor. 

Texas (department )—Only one man of professorial rank. 

Washington (school )—Meets all requirements. 

Wisconsin (school )—Meets all requirements. 

Representative of institutions present failing to meet requirements 
were given an opportunity to present statements. 

Cunliffe (Columbia) explained that students in his institution elected 
courses in political science, economics, and sociology, but in fact, there 
were no required courses in these subjects in the journalism curriculum. 
If words “or elective” were deleted from the statement it would be 
correct, Cunliffe explained. 

Indiana was not represented at the convention. Brumm (Michigan) 
explained his institution failed merely on a technicality. The salary of 
instructors at Michigan was larger than those of men of professorial 
rank in some other institutions. 

McCoy (Minnesota) explained that the vacancy created by Johnson’s 
resignation had not yet been filled. 

Housman (Montana) reported “history and principles of journalism” 
offered in the sophomore year, therefore meeting the requirements in 
that respect. 

Walker (Nebraska) spoke of the administrative difficulties of secur- 
ing the appointment of a permanent director. He believed the Nebraska 
status to be similar to that of other institutions where men of professorial 
rank were engaged in part time news service work and teaching. 

Simmons (Syracuse) and Thompson (Texas) were absent from the 
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convention floor when the report was presented and during the discussion 
following. 

McCoy (Minnesota) suggested two years’ suspension for members 
failing to adhere to the constitutional requirements, when expulsion 
would automatically follow. He further suggested examination of 
personnel of teaching staff as a basis of admission to the Association. 

Herbert (Oklahoma) suggested changing the constitution to admit 
all present members of the Association. 

Williams (Missouri) suggested calling the attention of the executives 
of the institutions involved to delinquencies. 

Cunliffe (Columbia) moved that the secretary be requested to send a 
courteous letter to heads of schools and departments of journalism at 
institutions apparently not meeting requirements of the constitution, 
calling their attention to the omission. The motion, seconded by Wil- 
liams (Missouri), was approved. 

Adjournment for lunch. 

The convention was called to order by President Mott at 1:30 p. m. 
The second part of the report of the Council on Education was pre- 
sented by Bleyer (Wisconsin). The report consisted of a tentative 
grouping of schools and departments. The groupings were as follows: 


Group 1A Group 1B 
Group 2A Group 2B 

State Colleges 1A State Colleges 1B 
Unclassified 


Mimeographed sheets presenting the groupings were handed to repre- 
sentatives on the floor of the convention. Williams (Missouri) moved 
that the Association express appreciation to the chairman of the Council 
on Education for Journalism for his report and defer indefinitely any 
attempt at classification. The motion was seconded by Cunliffe (Colum- 
bia) and approved. President Mott instructed the secretary to collect 
all copies of the tentative grouping and to destroy them. 

The third part of the report of the Council on Education was then 
presented by Bleyer (Wisconsin). These were the suggestions offered 
by the report: 

a. That the two Associations have a common set of officers. 

b. That the name of the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism be changed to the American Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism or the American Association for the Advancement of Education 
in Journalism. 

Cunliffe (Columbia) suggested that the American Association of 
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Schools and Departments of Journalism admit individual members in 
addition to the institutional members, the former constituting a body of 
affliated members. Herbert (Oklahoma) suggested that the two associ- 
ations be consolidated under the name “‘American Society for Education 
in Journalism” and include both institutional and individual members. 
Williams (Missouri) called attention to the fact that such a plan would 
entirely do away with classification as at present implied in institutional 
membership. 

Hyde, speaking from the floor for Wisconsin, moved that beginning 
next year the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism hold its annual meeting at the close of the meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism. Martin, speaking 
for Missouri, seconded the motion and it was carried unanimously. 

Walker (Nebraska), vice-president, presiding, Martin (Missouri) 
presented the report of the special committees on the QUARTERLY, as 
follows: 

“The present income of the American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, the committee is informed, is $420 annually. 
The expenditures for the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY for 1928 were 
$480. (Professor L. W. Murphy explains that a part of this amount 
should have been credited to 1927 expenditures.) For 1929 this Associ- 
ation has now paid $197.50. There is due from the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism $200. 

“The cost per year of the JOURNALISM QuARTERLY is $600 divided 
as follows: 

From the Association of Schools and Departments $320.00 

From the Association of Teachers . . . . 240.00 

From advertising ee ee ee eee 40.00 
Two hundred and fifty copies are now published. 

“1. The committee recommends that the QUARTERLY be sent only 
to members of the Teachers Association who have paid their current 
dues. 

“2. The committee recommends that in view of the resignation of 
Professor Murphy as editor that an editorial board be named by the 
Association to arrange for the following immediate needs: a. Selection 
of an editor. b. Arrangements for publication. c. Direction of edi- 
torial policies. 

“3. The committee further recommends that the future editorial 
policy, financing, and managing, as well as publishing, be vested with 
the Council on Research, since it is the belief of the committee that the 
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QUARTERLY’S greatest opportunity for service lies in publication of re- 
search material. 

“4. The committee recommends that the Council on Research be 
authorized to solicit aid from newspapers or newspaper and publishing 
associations in the matter of financing the QUARTERLY. 

“5. The committee recommends that all members of this and the 
Teachers Association be requested to submit to the Council on Research 
of this Association all completed research projects with abstracts suit- 
able for publication.” 

Allen (Oregon) moved that a special committee be appointed to 
name an editor and to conduct the business of the QUARTERLY. The 
motion was seconded by Martin (Missouri) and carried unanimously. 
The president appointed Williams (Missouri), Cunliffe (Columbia), 
and Bleyer (Wisconsin). Martin (Missouri) moved that the committee 
be authorized to use existing funds in the treasury to the amount of $500 
for the publication of the QUARTERLY. Seconded by Cunliffe (Colum- 
bia) and approved. 


Bleyer (Wisconsin) moved that the QUARTERLY be sent only to paid 


up members of the Associations. The motion was seconded by Simmons 
(Syracuse). Approved. 

Williams (Missouri) presented a brief statement on the opportunities 
for research and foreign journalism, explaining that a full statement 
would shortly appear in a publication of the School of Journalism at 
the University of Missouri. 

Williams (Missouri) moved that the constitution be changed in ac- 
cordance with proposals presented previous to the convention of 1927. 
Cunliffe (Columbia) seconded the motion and Williams read the first 
amendment as follows: 

“Article III, Section 3. First—Instruction in preparation for jour- 
nalism shall be organized as a separate academic unit with professional 
courses organized to meet the standards approved by this association; 
e. g., a school, course, or department of journalism; with a dean, direc- 
tor, or full professor at its head, and with at least two full-time teachers 
of journalism of professorial rank; and offering a degree in journalism, 
certificate in journalism, or notation indicating completion of professional 
courses.” 

With the consent of his second, Williams changed his motion to in- 
clude only this suggested change, making the remaining proposed amend- 
ments a special order of business at the 1930 convention of the Associa- 
tion. Approved. 

The auditing committee, Thompson (Texas), Osborn (Louisiana) 
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and Walker (Nebraska), chairman, reported the books of the secretary- 
treasurer correct as read. Herbert (Oklahoma) moved that the com- 
committee’s report be accepted. Allen (Oregon) seconded. Approved. 

The resolutions committee, McKenzie (Washington), McCoy (Min- 
nesota), Williams (Missouri) chairman, presented the following resolu- 


tions: 
“Resolved that the members of the A. A. S. D. J. gathered here in 
convention, express very sincere appreciation to Prof. M. G. Osborn 


and his associates of the Louisiana State University for courtesies ex- 
tended and arrangements made and for facilities so kindly provided by 
the University; to Charles P. Manship, publisher of the Baton Rouge 
State-Times and Morning Advocate, for dinner at the Baton Rouge 
Golf and Country Club; to the Louisiana chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, 
women’s journalistic fraternity, for their tea to the convention; to the 
Louisiana Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi for courtesy in conducting dele- 
gates through Cinclare sugar factory; to Mrs. M. G. Osborn, Mrs. 
Marcus M. Wolkerson and Mrs. May C. Herget and Mrs. Paul Jones 
for serving refreshments Tuesday afternoon; to the Times-Picayune and 
the Tulane Department of Journalism for dinner given for the delegates 
in New Orleans Wednesday evening; and to the local press for the 
splendid manner in which it covered the meeting.” 

Adoption moved by Herbert (Oklahoma), seconded by Walker 
(Nebraska). Approved. 

The nominations committee, Smith (Stanford), Herbert (Okla- 
homa), Brumm (Michigan) chairman, presented the nominations: 
Oregon (Allen), president; Missouri (Martin, at Dean Williams’ re- 
quest), vice-president ; Oklahoma (Herbert), secretary-treasurer; Mott 
(Iowa) for Johnson (Minnesota) on Council on Research. 

Election of officers as nominated moved by Brumm (Michigan). 
Approved. 

Convention adjourned. 

Convention was called to order by Mott (Iowa) on the mezzanine 
floor of the Heidelberg Hotel at 11:30 p. m. to consider applications for 
membership in the Association. Following an informal discussion, 
President Mott ruled that applications could be considered only upon 
recommendation of the Council on Education. The Council on Educa- 
tion had brought in no recommendations for consideration by the con- 
vention. 

Convention adjourned. 


C. E. Rocrrs, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 1929. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM, AT LOUISIANA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, BATON RovuGeE, LOUISIANA, DECEMBER 
31, 1929, anp JANUARY 1, 1930 


A delightful taste of Southern hospitality and climate, combined with 
arn unusually interesting program, drew teachers of journalism from 
twenty-six states to Baton Rouge, Louisiana, December 31 and January 
| for the annual convention of the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, following the session of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism the day previous. The attendance was 
the largest in recent years. 

Boston’s claim for the 1930 convention, as advocated by Harry B. 
Center, resulted in the decision to meet there December 29 and 30, 
1930. The Schools and Departments convention will be held the last 
day this year, December 31. 

Among the questions brought up for discussion were: the question of 
courses in publicity, problems of research, newspaper content from the 
point of view of reader interest, trends in community journalism, and 
re-classification of schools and departments of journalism. 

Officers elected include: President, John E. Drewry, Georgia; vice- 
president, C. E. Cason, Alabama; secretary-treasurer, H. H. Herbert, 
who will act for both associations. Members of the executive committee 
include Harry B. Center, Boston, and Blair Converse, Iowa State. It 
was also decided to enlarge the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and attempt 
to secure greater financial backing for it. To pursue this policy Dr. F. 
L. Mott, University of Iowa, was chosen editor. 

The question of courses in publicity, which are given in five of the 
schools and departments, proved to be a rallying point for discussion and 
debate. Vernon McKenzie, University of Washington, began the dis- 
cussion of this vital problem by stating that there is a difference between 
straight out-and-out publicity or propaganda and publicity for a cause 
in which there is wide public interest and no private gain. He could 
see no harm in training for the latter, which includes such objects as 
creating interest in community enterprises. 


The crux of the question was reached when Dean McKenzie asked: 


“Do we or do we not agree with the attitude of Editor and Publisher 
that to instruct students in publicity is a negation to the ethics of jour- 
nalism; and should we not have any such courses in our departments 
and schools? Should we try to salvage the souls of those who go into 
publicity positions and seek to have them fired from their present posi- 
tions ?” 
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Dean McKenzie added that the newspapers themselves are placing too 
much responsibility on others than staff men when it comes to getting 
out real estate, theatrical, and auto pages. ‘They sanction these and 
have no scruples about them,” he said. ‘To what extent should we 
train for this kind of work, as well as for Red Cross, community chest 
drives, etc., which require a person’s full time in preference to that of a 
staff reporter ?” 

Answers to this pertinent question were not forthcoming. Dean 
Allen, Oregon, said that there was no more valuable work a teacher of 
journalism could do than make an intensive and extensive study of the 
whole problem. 

“There is an atmosphere of hypocrisy on the whole question,” con- 
tinued Dean Allen. “In the days when I was a reporter and Marlen 
Pew was a reporter, I’ve heard the city editor say, “Throw that copy in 
the waste basket; we never permit publicity.’ And yet editors line up 
with causes and ask that some writer outside the staff handle the 
material. ‘The reason publicity agents are appointed is because often 
the newspapers actually advise it.” 

E. W. Smith, Stanford, maintained there are a great many men en 


gaged in legitmate publicity, and training for it should be legitimate. 


“There is a certain amount of truth in Ivy Lee’s statement,” said 
Center, Boston University, “that the solution lies with the newspapers 
themselves. We do not have a course at Boston and we do not intend 
to have one. Publicity is too one-sided, and a person could hardly be 
trained for that only.” 

W. G. Bleyer, Wisconsin, said that he had never offered a course be- 
cause he did not deem it necessary. ‘If we train our students to handle 
news,” he said, “haven’t we done all that is necessary to handle pub- 
licity ?” 

Bruce R. McCoy, Minnesota, said: “We are all opposed to the kind 
of publicity Mr. Pew is talking about—mere propaganda.” He believed 
the proposition was too involved and hazy because publicity included 
not only material in the newspapers and magazines, but direct mail of 
all kinds, motion pictures, radio and other agencies. If there is a place 
for it, he said, it should be taught. 

Following the unfavorable vote on a reclassification of schools and 
departments of journalism as the result of a survey by Dr. Bleyer, pre- 
sented to the schools and departments association on Monday, a resolu- 
tion was passed by the teachers as follows: “That the Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism co-operate with the American Society of News- 
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paper Editors in appointing a man to direct the completion of a survey 


of courses offered by schools and departments of Journalism.” 

It was unanimously agreed that it was inadvisable for the association 
to conduct a reclassification, as an adequate report could not be secured 
without an intensive survey involving considerable time and expense in 
order to reveal the true value of the results obtained by each school and 
department. 

George H. Gallup, Drake, gave an analysis of an objective method 
for determining reader interest. [The method referred to is described 
in another part of this issue. ] 

Trends in community journalism, according to Bruce R. McCoy, 
Minnesota, are tending toward the development of the “business editor.” 
In addition to building a good newspaper on the editorial side, Mr. Mc- 
Coy said, the editor has come to realize the importance of knowing all 
business aspects of his newspaper. He cited three leading Minnesota 
community papers which had been awarded cups for excellence as lead- 
ing in both these respects. Field managers, he said are doing a great 
deal toward extending the lease on life of the community paper. [Fur- 
ther ideas in Mr. McCoy’s address are set forth in his paper in this 
issue. | 

M. G. Osborn, Louisiana, maintained that the community newspaper 
was the greatest factor in holding trade to the smaller cities and towns. 

Sarah Lockwood Williams discussed the National Journalistic Regis- 
ter, conducted by Theta Sigma Phi as a method of placing women gradu- 
ates in positions. From June 1 to December 1 she said that the bureau 
had placed 66 in positions and had 147 new registrants, or 500 in all. 
She said the average salary for a woman reporter was from $20 up to 
$55 for a continuation radio editor. 

A report on historic research in journalism was made by W. G. 
Bleyer, Wisconsin. He said the best plan is to pick seniors who are 
best adapted to research and wish to spend three years working toward 
a doctor’s degree. Subjects to be taught should be along the line of the 
relation of the history of the newspaper to its time by going to the 
original sources and checking files of the newspapers themselves. 

John W. Cunliffe, Columbia, did not agree with Dr. Bleyer that so 
much importance should be attached to methods of securing information 
from primary sources. He maintained that the test of valuable research 
was its practical value or application. He gave a brief summary of the 
Harmon Foundation survey of journalistic personnel conducted by W. 
B. Pitkin, Columbia. Tests of journalism students in a number of 
universities and examination of the equipment of a group of successful 
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newspapermen have been made in connection with this study. Dr. 
Cunliffe said the value of research should be appraised by (1) the basis 
of fact, not opinion, (2) accurate method, and (3) a competently ju- 
dicious and unprejudiced investigation. 

British and American editorial attitudes toward crime were described 
by E. T. Ingle, Florida, as the result of a study of four newspapers— 
the Manchester Guardian and the Glasgow Herald, in England, and 
the Philadelphia Record and the Detroit News in America. The re- 
search is being compiled on the basis of 526 editorials in these news- 
papers over a period of twenty years. Mr. Ingle said that the English 
newspapers showed superiority of style in writing and that their editors 
were constantly emphasizing “justice,” while American editors, he said, 
wrote continually on “law enforcement.”’ English papers he character- 
ized as unyielding and deadly serious, whereas American papers seemed 
sentimental, flippant, and rather smart than right. 

President E. M. Johnson, in summarizing modern educational needs 
in journalism, said that ‘““we must improve the character of our future 
editors; we must do more than develop mere technique.” 

The Baton Rouge State Times and Morning Advocate gave a dinner 
to the teachers Monday evening at the Baton Rouge Country Club, 
where the guests were treated to a menu which included wild duck 
shot by the editor himself. Edmond Phelps, a practicing attorney, spoke 
on “The Newspaper and the Courts.” He stated that involved ques- 
tions should be dealt with carefully so as to give a clear interpretation 
to the public. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor of the Household Magazine, in a 
discussion of “Education for Magazine Work,” stated that such train- 
ing belongs to journalism departments rather than English departments. 
He stressed the importance of reading and said a journalism student 
should read one-half million words a week of a varied nature. Nothing 
broadens a person’s sympathy more than reading, he said. 

H. M. Blain, New Orleans public relations counsellor, discussed 
“Public Utilities and the Press.” He characterized public utilities as 
“not under fire, but suspected.” He maintained the cost of utilities 
service has decreased fifteen per cent since 1913, in spite of an increase 
in the cost of living. ‘Some newspapers fall into traps as far as utility 
news is concerned,” he said. ‘They do all they can to aid local utilities, 
but in a national way they critize them.” 

At the dinner Tuesday evening at the Hotel- Heidelberg, the Louisi- 
ana State University Department of Journalism was host. M. G. 
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Osborn, the head of the department, was toastmaster. The address of 
welcome was delivered by A. G. Reed, of the English department. 

President E. M. Johnson, formerly head of the department at Min- 
nesota and now editorial and research director of the Guild Travel 
Bureau, Chicago, discussed the future of journalism teaching from the 
point of view of one now detached from it. [His remarks will be 
found in another part of this issue. ] 

Vernon McKenzie, Washington, described a trip around the world 
last summer and his personal contacts with newspaper representatives in 
the world’s news centers. Nelson Antrim Crawford, former president 
of the association, in discussing “If I were One of You Again,” ex- 
plained his principle of discarding misfits and teaching the remainder to 
think, with emphasis upon ethics. 

Following the banquet the teachers visited the Cinclare sugar factory 
in operation, under the auspices of Sigma Delta Chi, the men’s pro- 
fessional national journalism fraternity. 

The use of a class conference system of teaching was described by 
Blair Converse, Iowa State, at the opening of the last day’s session. He 
adopted this system because he did not feel that journalism could be 
taught by the “sealed container” system. Instead of using the class as 
a group, he allows each student to develop his ego in the writing class. 
In addition to a class meeting each student was allowed a half an hour 
in conference with the instructor each week to discuss problems relative 
to his writing. He said the older method was built on mediocrity and 
that the best students received little stimulation by that system. The 
conference system, on the other hand, calls for practical criticism and 
aid in each student’s work and it makes him feel as if he were in a race 
with the others of his class, making the competition assume the pro- 
portion of a sport competition. 

C. E. Cason, Alabama, gave an interesting talk on the nature of 
instruction in journalism in colleges and universities that do not have 


schools of journalism. He felt that some of the institutions without 


schools or departments might well adopt courses in journalism. He said 
sociology and political science departments have been starting courses in 
current events and “stealing our stuff.”” He described the technique 
and content of his course in modern thought. 

At the closing afternoon session the board of associate editors for the 
JoURNALISM QUARTERLY was chosen as follows: Grant M. Hyde, 
Wisconsin; Allen Sinclair Will, Columbia; Frank L. Martin, Missouri; 
Ralph D. Casey, Oregon; Ralph L. Crosman, Colorado; Franklin 
Banner, Penn State. 
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A committee which is to endeavor to secure financial backing for the 
Journalism Quarterly consists of: Walter Williams, Missouri; W. G. 
Bleyer, Wisconsin; John W. Cunliffe, Columbia. Prof. L. W. Mur- 
phy, editor of the QUARTERLY for a number of years, was given a vote 
of thanks for his services and also elected a member of the Council on 
Education. 

Co-operation between the association and a committee of the American 
Bar Association relative to newspaper treatment of court cases was also 
favorably voted upon. The committee on this project will be chosen 
later. 

H. B. Center, Boston, presented resolutions of sympathy for the death 
of Dr. James Melvin Lee, of New York University, who was president 
of the association in 1917. Resolutions were also passed thanking 
Louisiana State University, the Baton Rouge State-Times and others 
who had contributed to the successful convention. 

Following the three-day session at the University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, the delegates departed for New Orleans, where the Times- 
Picayune and the Tulane University Department of Journalism were 
hosts at a banquet at Antoine’s famous restaurant in the Vieux Carré. 

Dorothy Dix, known in private life as Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gilmer, 
who has conducted an advice column for thirty-four years, gave her 
opinion of women’s place in the field of journalism. ‘Women are 
particularly fitted for newspaper work,” she maintained, “because a 
newspaper is a collection of world gossip, and women are keen to note 
small details—particularly of mannerisms, appearance, and dress, giv- 
ing the human appeal of news.” She stressed the importance of physical 
endurance as well as mental equipment for writers and was inclined to 
feel that newspaper men and women are born, not made. “God gives 
the nose for news,” declared Mrs. Gilmer. ‘The schools of journalism 
will do well to weed out the unfit and make places for those who have 
the capacity to write.” Mrs. Gilmer paid a tribute to Mrs. Eliza J. 
Nicholson, mother of L. K. Nicholson, of the Times-Picayune, who was 


present, stating that she was the greatest of all newspaper women. Un- 


der her tutelage Mrs. Gilmer said she used to write and rewrite her 
first stories sometimes ten or fifteen times, until she acquired the art of 
presenting facts clearly and simply. Mrs. Nicholson took a newspaper 
property when it was practically bankrupt and in a period of ten years 
converted it into an influential and prosperous newspaper. 

Dean Walter Williams, Missouri, toastmaster, introduced Alvin P. 
Howard, vice president of the Times-Picayune, who discussed the en- 
dowment of a chair of journalism at Tulane University by his news- 
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paper. He said that schools of journalism can perform a great service 
to the profession of journalism in the knowledge they disseminate con- 
cerning standards of news value and journelistic practices. Dean Wil- 
liams emphasized the importance of gatherings of the journalism teach- 
ers, and called upon W. G. Bleyer, Wisconsin, as one of the oldest in 
the point of teaching service. 

The banquet was followed by dancing. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1929 


During the year the secretary made an endeavor to bring up to date 
a correct directory of teachers of journalism in the United States. 
Mimeographed lists were sent to 448 teachers previously listed as teach- 
ing One course up to a regular teaching load in a school or department 
of journalism. There was a fair response and since the lists were sent 
out more than 130 changes, additions, and withdrawals were made. A 
large number, however, failed to send back the mimeographed lists— 
nearly one-half. Consequently the assumption was that no corrections 
were needed where there was no notification. 

The current issue of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY contains the list of 
teachers with changes up to November 10. Names of members of the 
A. A. T. J. are indicated by stars—99 out of 448. 

With a more ambitious program outlined for the JoURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, it is hoped the membership may be boosted by at least one half. 
The QUARTERLY is not to be sent to teachers who are not members of 
the A. A. T. J. Two dollars out of the three-dollar membership fee 
pays for the QUARTERLY subscription, not including those kept on file 
or used for promotion. The next issue will be used for promotion pur- 
poses and securing more memberships. All present members are urged 
to aid this work and ask their fellow teachers to join the association, not 
only as a duty to the profession, but to encourage the QUARTERLY in its 
aim to present the literature of journalism. ‘The persons who attend 
these conventions know the splendid inspiration one gets from the dis- 
cussions and good fellowship. In order to provide for promotion funds 
with which to bring these opportunities to a larger number we need 
greater revenue than the one-dollar margin from a membership of one 
hundred. Let us make the membership at least 150 this year. A good 
start has been made with a larger number signed up in advance than 


in the last four years. Every institution having a course in journalism 
should have a copy of the QUARTERLY in its library. 


Communications sent out during the year (mimeographed), 980; per- 
sonal inquiries answered, 107; replies to organizations and chambers of 
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commerce, 58 ; extra copies of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY mailed out, 28; 
total communications mailed, 1,173. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1929 


Receipts 
Balance reported on hand at last meeting . 
99 annual dues . — oe 
3 library subscriptions . . . . . . . $332.43 


Expenditures 
Jan. 9. Journalism Quarterly 
Jan. 26. ‘Telegrams and telephone . 
Feb. . Journalism Quarterly 
Apr. 22. Postage ‘ 
Apr. 22. Addressing and widtiieg 450 beers 
June 18. Mimeo of directory 
Oct. 24. Journalism Quarterly 
Nov. 16. Postage . ‘ 
Nov. 20. Flowers and desu fenemene fu- 
neral of James Melvin Lee) 
8. Mimeo, extra paper and envelopes 
14. Postage 
. 12. Telegrams to Poadben Se 
13. Telegrams to President Johnson 
. 24. Convention programs 
. 23. Stationery and envelopes (printed) 
Aid in charge of Journalism exhibit 
at Pressa, shipping, express, etc. 
Journalism Quarterly (outstanding) 


$316.50 


Balance on hand ye @nk, OR! Gaie* ae 


J. O. Simmons, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1929. 





AMERICAN NEWS AGENCIES AND 
CORRESPONDENTS IN EUROPE 


[Note—The following list is incomplete and subject to corrections, but it will 
be found useful in research until such time as more perfect lists can be pub- 
lished. The compiler is Dean Eric W. Allen, University of Oregon. ] 


London: 

Associated Press (Reuters Bldg., Victoria Embankment, 9 Carmelite 
St., E. C. 4): Charles Stephenson Smith (chief of bureau), De- 
Witt Mackenzie, W. R. Patrick, J. P. Howe, F. H. King, H. H. 
Romer, B. C. Pugh, J. A. Bouman, J. N. Atkinson, P. E. Harris, 
J. A. Jenkins. 

I. N. S. (72-78 Fleet Street, E. C. 4): H. K. Reynolds. 

N. E. A. (148 Fleet Street, E. C. 4): Milton Bronner. 

North American Newspaper Alliance (72 Fleet Street, E. C. 4): 
Hayden Church (European manager). 

United Press (161 Temple Chambers, FE. C. 4): Ed L. Keen (Gen- 
eral European Manager). 

Universal Service (78 Fleet Street, E. C. 4): Robert J. Prew. 

Baltimore Sun (40 Fleet Street, E. C. 4) (Close relations, Man- 
chester Guardian): J. Fred Essary. Special Correspondents: 
Henry Nevinson, Hector C. Bywater and George Young. 

Boston Transcript (8 Thirlemere Road, Streatham, S$. W. 16): J. P. 
Collins. 

Chicago Daily News (Trafalgar Bldgs., Trafalgar Square, W. C. 
2): Constantine Brown. 

Chicago Tribune (138 Fleet Street): J. S. Steele (in charge). 

Christian Science Monitor (2 Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 2) (European 
Headquarters): F. S. Braithwaite. 

Detroit News (30 Norfolk Street, W. C. 2): W. H. Millgate. 

Jewish Morning Journal, N. Y. (177 Fleet Street): N. Lazarus. 

New York Daily News (45 Fleet Street) : Marcel H. Wallenstein. 

New York Herald-Tribune (Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2): 
H. E. Scarborough, and three others. 

New York Sun (40 Upper Addison Gardens, W. 14) : Joseph Grigg. 

New York Evening Post: Raymond W. Swing (and assistants). 

New York Times (162a Queen Victoria Street): T. R. Ybarra. 

New York World (20 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1): John L. Balder- 
ston. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger (3 Salisbury Square, E. C. +) : Raymond 
Gram Swing. 
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Wall Street Journal (62 Cannon Street, E. C. 4): Sanford Griffith 

(European Manager). 
Brussels: 

Associated Press (120, rue Vanderlinden) : Edward Traus. 

Chicago Tribune (81, rue Royale) : Edward Schuler. 

United Press: M. Luca Rezzardi (full time correspondent or part 
time bureau). 

Paris: 

Associated Press (13, place de la Bourse) : Elmer E. Roberts, Chief of 
Bureau: Smith Reavis, T. T. Topping, S. Moroney, F. B. Grundy, 
S. F. Wader, H. Hawley, §. Crampton, V. S. Frank. 

Consolidated Prgss Association (19, rue d’Antin) : William Bird. 

International News Service (30, rue de Grammont): Harry R. 
Flory. 

North American Newspaper Alliance: James B. Wharton. 

United Press (32, rue Louis le Grand) : A. L. Bradford (Manager). 

Universal Service (30, rue de Gramont) : W. Hillman. 

Baltimore Sun: Dispatches from Robert Dell, Georges Lechartier, 
Andre Geraud (“Pertinax”’), and Jean Longuet. 

Boston Post (11, blvd. des Italiens) : Alexander Kahn. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle (53, rue Cambon) : Guy C. Hickok. 

Chicago Daily News (10, blvd. des Capucines) : Paul Scott Mowrer. 

Chicago Tribune (5, rue Lamartine): Henry Wales, chief; Floyd 
Gibbons. 

Christian Science Monitor (248, blvd. Raspail): Sisley Huddleston. 

Detroit News (17, rue Boissonaide) : Russell Barnes. 

Detroit Free Press (same as Detroit News). 

Jewish Morning Journal (N. Y.) (13, blvd. Malesherbes): N. 
Herman. 

New York American (2, rue de la Paix) : Charles F. Bertelli. 

New York Evening Post (18, rue d’Enghien) : Samuel Dashiell. 

New York Herald (European Edition) (49, avenue de l’Opera) : 
Laurence Hills, Dir. 

New York Herald Tribune (38, rue du Louvre): Wilbur S. Forrest 
(and 3 others). 

New York Morning Telegraph (6, rue de la Jussieune) : Natalie de 
Bogory. 

New York Times (16, rue de la Paix): Edwin L. James (General 
European Manager). 

New York World (47, avenue de l’Opera) : Arno Dosch. 
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Newark Evening News (N. J.) (21, quai Malaquais) : Miss Cecil I. 
Dorrain. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger (18, rue d’Enghein): Percy Noel (also 
Philadelphia Sun). 

Pittsburgh Leader (6, place du Palais-Bourbon): Wm. H. Brevoort. 

St. Louis Post Dispatch (47, avenue de l’Opera): Arno Doesch- 
Fleurot (also New York World). 

Wall Street Journal (N. Y.) (1, rue du Helder): Charles R. Har- 
grave. 

Washington Star (D. C.) (6, rue Devés, Neuilly-sur-Seine): Sterl- 
ing Heilig. 


Geneva: 
Associated Press (8, route de Florissant): Joseph E. Sharkey. 
United Press (29, quai du Mont Blanc): Henry Wood (manager). 
Chicago Tribune (pension de la residence) : Albin E. Johnson. 
Christian Science Monitor (9, place de la Fustene): Hugh F. 


Spencer. 

New York Times (6, rue Michel Chauvet) : Robert Neville. 

New York World (International Club): Albin E. Johnson. 

Rome: 

Associated Press (Via Propaganda, 27): Salvatore Cortesi, chief; 
Percy Winner. 

I. N. S. (Palazzo Macchi di Cellere, 115 Piazza Montecitorio) : 
Guglielmo Emanuel. 

North American Newspaper Alliance: Mr. Edward Storer. 

United Press (9 Via delle Mercede): Thomas B. Morgan (Man- 
ager). 

Universal Service (Palace Hotel): John T. Burke. 

Chicago Daily News (25 Piazza Mignanelli—Piazza di Spagna) : 
Hiram K. Moderwell. 

Chicago Tribune (Galleria Colonna—Scala A): John Clayton, 
chief. 

New York Herald Tribune (3 Via Vittoria): F. Hollowell. 

New York Times (481 Corso Umberto) : Arnaldo Cortesi. 

New York World (Via del Parliamento, 28): Miss Beatrice Basker- 
ville. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger (Sala Stampa FEstera) : Samuel Cashiel. 

Vienna: 

Associated Press (Argentinierstrasse 67, 11/15): Hugo A. New- 

mann IV. 


I. N. S. (Strohasse 43): J. N. Atkinson. 
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N. A. N. A.: Henry Osten. 

United Press (Studentenheim Strozzigasse, 15): Robert H. Best. 

Chicago Daily News (Grand Hotel—private address): A. R. Decker. 

Chicago Tribune (1 Franziskanerplatz 1): Mrs. Wilkie (or George 
Seldes and Karl Lahm). 

Jewish Morning Journal (79A Billrothstrasse): Leon Schalit. 

New York Times (17 Hegelgasse): Clarence K. Streit. 

New York Herald Tribune (Landtr. Haupstrasse 74): Henry A. 
Diez. 

New York Evening Post: W. Fodor. 

Berlin: 

Associated Press (28 Zimmerstrasse): Guido E. Enderis, chief; E. 
L. Deuss and L. P. Lochner. 

I. N. S. (Hotel Adlon): S$. Dunbar Weyer. 

N. A. N. A.: Mrs. Agatha Grabisch. 

United Press (Schiffbauerdamm 33): F. Kuh, (Manager). 

Universal Service (Neue Wilhelmstrasse 8A): O. D. Tolischus. 

Baltimore Sun (News letters from S. Miles Bouton and Dr. F. 
Shoenemann ). 

Chicago Daily News (Unter den Linden, 14): Edgar A. Mowrer. 

Chicago Tribune (1 Unter den Linden): Miss Sigrid Schultz or 
Paul Miller. 

Jewish Morning Journal (22 Duesseldorferstrasse): J. Klinoff. 

New York Herald Tribune (11 Unter den Linden, or 34 Dorotheen- 
strasse): John Elliott. 

New York Times (25 Hohenzollern Strasse, or 11 Jaegerstrasse W. 
S.): Lincoln Eyre. 

New York World (Kaiserdamm 116, Berlin-Charlottenburg): Ar- 
thur E. Mann. 

New York Evening Post: Miss Dorothy Thompson. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger (Schiffbauerdamm 28): Miss Dorothy 
Thompson. 

Wall Street Journal (Berlin-Halsensee, Kurfurstendamm 136): Dr. 
Ernest Regensburger. 

Amsterdam: 

Associated Press (NZ Voorburgwal 278-280): H. H. Bradshaw. 

Chicago Daily News (18 Nicolas Witsenkade): Leopold Aletrino. 

New York Herald Tribune: Herbert Antcliffe. 
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SoME FORERUNNERS OF THE NEWSPAPER IN ENGLAND: 1476-1622. 
By Matthias A. Shaaber. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1929. xii+368 pp. $4.00. 


All who are interested in the early history of journalism will find in 
this volume material about which they have long wondered and for 
which many have earnestly wished. We have all desired to know what 
took place in journalism in England during that period of a hundred 
and fifty years between the introduction of printing by William Cax- 
ton and the appearance of the first newspapers in 1622. We have had, 
it is true, a small amount of information regarding this period; but it 
has been all too meagre to satisfy natural curiosity, not to say to fur- 
nish a means of thorough study. Mr. Shaaber has filled in this gap. 
He gives us a clear picture of the kinds of news that were published, 
the uses that authority, partisans, and religious enthusiasts made of news 
as a vehicle to advance their interests, the thirst for news during the 
period, the several methods of publishing news, i. e., the broadside, the 
newsbook, and the ballad, and he tells us something about the men who 
wrote and published the news. 

Nearly all kinds of news that we know today, excepting local news 
and sports, were published during this period. Commenting upon the 
utter lack of local news—news of the daily experiences of the mass of 
the people—Mr. Shaaber says: “It is as if the quality of being extra- 
ordinary, sensational, prodigious was regarded as essential to news, or at 
least the most acceptable characteristic of it. News was not merely in- 
formation: it was exciting information.” That, of course, is the true 
test of news today. But Mr. Shaaber means that none of the news of 
everyday life, of marriages, births, deaths, arrests, misfortunes, accidents, 
parties, gatherings and other doings of the people themselves was pub- 
lished. 

The modern editorial and the feature article, it is contended—and 
the contention is well supported by facts—‘‘can trace their ancestry back 
to the sixteenth century.” After reading the book we wonder if, in- 
deed, they did not have their inception in that period. 

News during the sixteenth century was so mixed in with official 


proclamations, religious arguments, moral admonitions, and public apolo- 


gies or defenses that it must have been harder to find than one real bit 
of news in the flood of propaganda that is deluging newspaper offices 
today. Some of the material quoted or cited in this volume is not, in 
fact, news. For example, the epitaphs, minutes of the examinations, 
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records of last statements, and memorials of the sufferings of the martyrs 
of the reign of Mary Tudor published during the reign of Elizabeth, 
from two to five years after the events occurred, can hardly be called 
news. It is difficult, also, to regard all of the contents of Chapter III— 
“Official News’”—and Chapter IV—‘‘News Published Under Partisan 
Auspices”—as news. Most of them are, strictly speaking, royal procla- 
mations and propaganda. ‘The teacher and the student of journalism 
will find Chapters V and VI, which deal with news of official trans- 
actions, rebellions and trials, war news, religious affairs, news of the 
court, murders, felonies, the weather, and other things, the most valu- 
able. 

Mr. Shaaber’s task was a monumental one, and he has performed it 
admirably. The research worker in this field finds himself in a maze 
of material requiring the utmost patience to sort, identify, and authen- 
ticate. He must, as Mr. Shaaber has done, go to many places—the 
British Museum, the Bodleian at Oxford, Cambridge, and other places 
—and he must gain access to private collections. If work has been done 
in his field, it more often than otherwise misleads him, because historians 
and compilers of earlier days often classified much material as related to 
journalism which actually was not so related. 

The work shows care and painstaking labor. Excerpts from material 
studied are abundant, the text is carefully and thoroughly documented, 
the footnotes and bibliography contain many valuable references. This 
book will be useful as a reference volume for teachers and for courses 
in the history of journalism. 

RALPH L. CrosMAN 
University of Colorado 


THE “EFFINGHAM” LipELs ON Cooper. By Ethel R. Outland. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 28. 
Madison, 1929. 272 pp. 


The subtitle explains the volume as “a documentary history of the 
libel suits of James Fenimore Cooper centering around the Three Mile 
Point controversy and the novel, Home as Found, 1837-1845.” The 
purpose of the investigation was to set forth the history and significance 
of Cooper’s controversy with the press of the United States, utilizing 
such material as could be gleaned from the newspapers of that day and 
from other sources. 

According to a paragraph in the preface, “Suits for libel, both civil 
and criminal, were brought by J. Fenimore Cooper against three news- 
papers published in the vicinity of Cooperstown, and against five more 
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published in Albany and in the city of New York. The editors sued by 
the novelist were no less personages than Thurlow Weed of the Albany 
Evening Journal, Col. James Watson Webb of the Morning Courier 
and New York Enquirer, William L. Stone of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser (New York), Park Benjamin of the Evening Signal and its weekly 
compendium, the New World, and Horace Greeley of the New York 
Tribune.” 

As an historical compendium of Cooper’s ‘“‘crusade against the press,” 
the volume shows a painstaking and exhaustive use of source materials 
in bringing to light a chapter in the biography of a famous man of 
American letters which has hitherto been avoided by biographers. The 
subject matter, touching the fields of biography, literature, history, law, 
and journalism as it does, is exceptionally complicated, and one has to 
make use frequently of the chronology table of the Cooper suits for libel 
in order not to become confused. The exposition of the novelist’s con- 
troversies with his townsmen over the outing ground and his troubles 
with the newspaper men of the day over his later novels is clear, read- 
able, and authoritative. The first seven chapters of the book are mainly 
expository and deal with Cooper’s attempts to silence the attacks upon 
him by newspaper editors. The libel suits derived the title “Effingham” 
from the principal character in the two novels “Homeward Bound” and 
“Home as Found.” The editors of that day felt the character to be a 
picture of Cooper himself. The novels were criticized as being libels 
on American customs and life and “Mr. Effingham” was subject to 
considerable ridicule in the press. 

From this prolonged litigation Miss Outland in her last chapter draws 
two conclusions, dealing, first, with the bearing which the libel suits 
have had upon the establishment of the principles now understood to 
govern literary criticism; and second, with the effect this litigation has 
had upon the formulation and interpretation of the libel law of the 
state of New York. On these points the author is not as painstakingly 
clear as in the historical and expository portions of the book. That the 
suits against the newspaper editors added little to the law of literary 
criticism seems apparent. The legal principles remained the same after 
as before the suits. As to the second point the evidence itself is even 
more confused. The judges, the advocates, and contemporary com- 
mentators seem to have wandered from the issues presented in the trials. 
In particular was this true of the newspaper comments. ‘The issue in 
the cases was whether the comments of the newspaper editors were con- 
fined within rules of the “fair comment and criticism” on the book and 


the literary abilities of the author, or whether they were attacks upon 
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the person of the author. One is construed as a statement of opinion 
and the other as a statement of fact. 

The newspapers were particularly indignant at the exclusion of cer- 
tain evidence, particularly the novels themselves. Said Judge Willard, 
“The books are not material to the question. If the review does not 
allude to Mr. Cooper, except as an author, no matter whether true or 
false, it is not libellous; while if it does assail him as a man, it is libel- 
lous, no matter how objectionable the books.’”’ The admissibility of this 
evidence, which somehow or other is connected by the author with the 
question of whether truth can be admitted in evidence in a civil suit for 
libel, remained the same before and after the Cooper suits. As to their 
influence on the principles of libel and literary criticism as applied by 
the courts, the suits did not have much effect. The decisions must have, 
however, made the press more conscious of its limitations and undoubted- 
ly left it indignant at the courts and at legal procedure. 

F. S. SrEBERT 


University of Illinois 


A History oF AMERICAN MaGazines, 1741-1850. By Frank Luther 
Mott. New York: D. Appleton &% Company. 1930. xviii+848 pp., 
illustrated. $10. 


More than an adequate account of periodical publication in this 
country, this volume by Dr. Mott, director of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Iowa, is a work which contains valuable informa- 
tion about literary and social conditions since pre-revolutionary days. 
The magazine has played an important role in stimulating and convey- 
ing a national literature; and, along with newspapers, has been a social 
agency of no mean significance. 

Dr. Mott’s history, when completed, will consist of two large volumes. 
The first, which has just been published, surveys the period from 1741, 
when Benjamin Franklin and Andrew Bradford brought out magazines 
within three days of each other and hence got into a row for first honors 
to 1850, the year in which Hlarper’s was established, and the beginning 
of an era which saw many periodicals started that are still thriving. The 
second volume, which is to be published in about three years, will begin, 
of course, with 1850, and promises to be even more interesting than the 
first, since it will cover periodicals well known today. 

Consisting of more than eight hundred pages, and containing details 
of all kinds bearing on magazine history, this first volume bears testi- 
mony to the skillful and indefatigable research that made the work pos- 
sible. The completeness and adequacy of Dr. Mott’s study of maga- 
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zine files in all parts of the country undoubtedly will make his book the 
standard authority on magazine history for many years to come. 

No phase of the subject has been neglected. Dr. Mott has not been 
content with giving factual information about the individual periodicals, 
such as editors, contributors, dates of founding and expiration, etc. ; but, 
appreciating that a magazine does not exist in a vacuum, he relates the 
publications to the social and economic environments which they served 
and which shaped their policies and determined their successes and fail- 


ures. Carefully selected quotations reflect the subjects of current in- 


terest during the various periods, indicate the character of the writing, 


suggest the prevailing social conditions, and furnish a basis for compari- 
son with the situation today. 

Particularly enjoyable is it to read of the various “isms” which at- 
tracted our forefathers. If people today are greatly interested in psy- 
chology—and Harper’s is authority for the statement that they are—they 
were no less interested in phrenology and “craniology” during early 
nineteenth century days. Women and women’s problems, subjects with 
which all magazines of this day are concerned, were the topics for de- 
bates often in those early days when the important phase of the question 
was whether or not women should be educated. 

Editorial and publishing methods as they were during the first hun- 
dred years of magazine history are described by Dr. Mott. Editors 
then, he shows, were at heart not so different from those of the twentieth 
century. Many of them started magazines for no better reason than to 
make money; a lot of them were disappointed in this regard; most of 
them had trouble collecting subscription money; some of them were 
harrassed because they could not get contributors who would stimulate 
circulation; and all of them had the problem of delivery costs and in- 
adequate postal service to contend with. The author describes the 
formats of the early magazines, and traces the development of printing 
and engraving processes in terms of periodical progress. 

Dr. Mott presents his great mass of material in such a manner as to 
make the volume serviceable in at least four ways: (1) as a text, (2) 
as a reference book, (3) as a guide to the student who proposes to do 
further research on individual magazines, groups, or periods, and (4) 
as a book to be read by the layman. He divides the first century of 
magazine history into three periods. For each period he gives, first, a 
general survey, noting such things as chronology of periodicals, geogra- 
phy, contents, and environmental influences; and, second, sketches of 
outstanding magazines of the period. 

His first group, including the years 1741-1794, is concerned with the 
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motives, problems, and natures of the first periodicals. Thirteen in- 
dividual publications of this era were sufficiently important to merit 
separate sketches. “This was the era when editors pilfered most of their 
contents from foreign magazines, principally English. The eclectic 
method accounted for three-fourths of the contents of these early period- 
icals. Dr. Mott says: Then the Addisonian essay was the editors’ 
“chief stock in trade,” “fiction played a small part,” and editors were 
“more concerned with informational articles than belles-lettres.” 

The second period, that of ‘Nationalism,’ 1794-1825, witnessed in- 
creasing attention to women and children by editors, as well as better 
postal facilities. As Dr. Mott says, ““ . . . politics occupied a large 
share of magazine energy to the detriment of belles-lettres; weekly 
magazines of all kinds were prominent; financial success was almost 
unknown to publishers and editors; and . . . there was a loud 
and insistent demand for a peculiarly American literature.” Sketches 
of twenty-seven magazines form a part of this section. 

Sometimes referred to as the “golden age” of magazine publication, 
the third period, that of “Expansion,” 1825-1850, according to Dr. 
Mott, “was remarkable for the greatly increased number of attempts 
to publish periodicals of many kinds, and for the development, especially, 
of two classes—women’s magazines and cheap literary weeklies.” This 
was the era of the “great debate” over slavery. Fifty-seven periodicals 
of this period were worthy of individual treatment. 

Besides numerous illustrations showing portraits of early editors, 
magazine covers, and plates from their own contents, Dr. Mott pro- 
vides a chronological list of magazines and various charts and graphs, 
all of which contribute to the dominant characteristic of the book—its 
adequacy. 

JoHN E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


WRITING FOR Print (Revised). By H. F. Harrington and Evaline 
Harrington. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. viii+312 pp., illus- 
trated. 


When “Writing for Print” first appeared in 1922, it was the pioneer 
textbook for high school journalism-——a book that was bold enough to 
suggest a printed school newspaper as one of five means for publishing 
student news writing. It will be remembered that only a handful of 
high school newspapers had appeared before that time, and a few English 
teachers had timidly experimented with “news writing” to motivate 
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composition. H. F. Harrington’s book was a courageous venture, and 
he showed great ingenuity in finding suitable content for it. 

During the nine years since, the high school newspaper has spread 
throughout the country, springing up as a major activity in the most re- 
mote hamlets, even threatening to rival basketball. One needs no longer 
to whisper the words, “high school journalism.”’ It has been boomed and 
applauded by the universities through state and national contests and 
organizations, as well as through several specialized magazines. Some 
six other textbooks have followed Mr. Harrington’s into the new field. 

Now, Mr. Harrington, with the assistance of his sister, Miss Evaline 
Harrington, a leader among Ohio high school teachers of journalism, 
has brought out a revised edition of Writing for Print to meet these 
changed conditions. ‘‘Revised” is hardly the word, for the book appears 
to be rewritten throughout. Its nine original chapters have been ex- 
panded to sixteen, and much supplementary material has been added. 
As in other Harrington books, the illustrative matter is a very strong 
feature; but the chapter exercises, which played a large part in the first 
edition, have been relegated to the back of the book in condensed form. 

Although in his first edition, Mr. Harrington was mainly interested 
in the use of journalistic writing as a stimulus for composition classes, 
his new edition builds the entire project around the high school news- 
paper. While this is entirely in accord with present tendencies in many 
parts of the country, some teachers question its soundness pedagogically. 
He has, however, successfully avoided any vocational tendencies and has 
dedicated his book definitely to the scholastic problem—the production 
of a successful student newspaper. 

Grant M. Hype 
University of Wisconsin 


News Reportinc, A Practice Book. By Carl N. Warren. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1929. xvi+263 pp., illustrated. 


This work, labeled a text book on the title page and still more so by 
the devices of instructional charts and prepared questions for class use, 
exhales nevertheless the unmistakable savor of the newspaper office. It 
is a sincere exposition of reporting, by a capable reporter who makes a 
strong effort to transfer to printed pages the elusive substance of what 
he has seen, heard, felt, and learned in a versatile experience. Its gen- 


eral character is denoted by this sentence: “Good reporting, like good 


work of any kind, requires nothing so much as energetic thinking.” 
The book is enhanced by an introduction written by H. F. Harring- 
ton, director of the Medill School, and by a “Straight Talk to Re- 
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porters” from Robert M. Lee, city editor of the Tribune. Its general 
plan is based on an assumption that the learner is a new reporter for 
the Midland Times, a morning paper published in a city of medium 
size, and that he is being introduced gradually to all of the main 
branches of reporting under experienced guidance. 

The author’s difficulties are inherent in his theme. So far as it is 
possible to reduce the training of a reporter to the giving of information 
and sound advice, he has done exceedingly well. He admits that this 
method does not cover all contingencies. The fusion of the individual 
with the stream of life which makes him a reporter competent to in- 
terpret life by the method of observation and deft narration may not be 
circumscribed, perhaps, within metes and bounds. 

Making allowance for some view-points which are distinctive to Chi 
cago, Mr. Warren’s book will be of great use to teachers of journalism 
who find texts helpful in the instruction which they give. 

ALLEN SINCLAIR WILI 
Columbia University 


Tue Doctrine oF QuALIFIED Privitece. By Samuel Hall Dawson. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1922 pp. $1.50. 


In his treatment of the doctrine of qualified privilege, Samuel Arthur 
Dawson takes a position different from that of several other writers. 


They give two complete newspaper defenses against a charge of libel; 
he gives three. One, he says, is that the matter complained of is true 
and was published without malice; the second is that the matter com- 
plained of was “privileged”; the third is that it was “fair comment or 
criticism.” This attempt to make a third class of libel appears un 


necessary and confusing to the reader. 

Lord Loreburn’s definition of libel is quoted. Libel is a tort ‘“whicli 
consists in using language which others knowing the circumstances would 
reasonably think to be defamatory of the person complaining of and 
injured by it.” Note the phrase, “defamatory of the person.” 

With a series of historical examples under well-arranged chapter 
headings the author narrates the long fight that newspapers have had 
to make for the first of these defenses—freedom to print the truth. It 
began before the time of Milton’s Areopagitica and continued in Eng- 
land until 1665 in the reign of William of Orange, when the House 
of Commons refused to re-enact the licensing bill which had been in 
existence in some form or other from the time of Henry VIII. In this 
narration the author is happy in his selections of examples, and in his 
language. 
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The second defense—qualified privilege—is defined by a quotation 
from the New York penal law as “a fair and true report of any judicial, 
legislative or other public and official proceeding, or of any statement, 
speech, argument or debate in the course of same, without proving actual 
malice in making the report.” Newspapers usually condense this rule 
into the statement that any matter which is publicly and officially spoken 
may be printed. The judge must be on the bench, the legislator must 
be in the house, the policeman must be in court, the witness must be on 
the stand; otherwise both these conditions do not obtain. And one of 
them is not enough. Nearly all the remainder of the book is devoted to 
an historical discussion of the development and application of the prin- 
ciple of qualified privilege. 

Scarcely before the last chapter does the author take up “fair com- 
ment and criticism,” which he says in his first chapter is the third of 
the newspaper’s defenses against a charge of libel. He is inclined to 
limit this to the privilege attached to all petitions and memorials com- 
plaining of misconduct on the part of a magistrate or any other public 
officer. But the history of the Zenger case shows that such matters were 
adequately covered in Andrew Hamilton’s great plea and in the decision 
of the jury that truth is a complete defense against a libel charge. 

The fact is, we think, that fair comment and criticism as recognized 
by the courts today includes much more than comment and criticism of 


the acts of public officials. It covers what newspaper critics have to say 


about books, pictures, plays, concerts, or anything else that is offered in 


exchange for the public’s money. If such criticism is personally defam- 
atory of the author, or the singer, or the painter, or the player, it is libel 
—-unless the newspaper can prove it to be true. If it is merely the critic’s 
opinion of the production or the performance it is not defamatory, and 
therefore not libelous. 

Of these things the author makes no mention. Nor does he justify 
his setting out of “fair comment and criticism” as the newspaper’s third 
defense. In fact, he says on page 113 that “qualified privilege easily 
merges with the right of fair comment and criticism.”” There are but 
two defenses against a libel charge. One is truth, the other, qualified 
privilege. Fair comment and criticism is always included in either one 
or the other. 

FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
University of Iowa 
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‘Tomorrow’s ApverTisers. By George Harrison Phelps. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1930. xii+256, illustrated. 


Books critical of advertising and advertising procedures and of the 
men engaged in the profession have become more numerous the past five 
years. It must be regarded as a healthy sign when advertising execu- 
tives begin seriously to evaluate their own work. 

The latest of this group of books, Tomorrow’s Advertisers, shows a 
keen insight into the trends of the present and suggests some rather 
fundamental changes which are taking place. In the author’s own 
words, “the book is not a prophecy but rather a picture of the present 
and future.”’ It is well written—typical of the work of a skilled worker 
with words—easily read, and clever in the use of subtle devices for 
maintaining interest. It holds up to the last paragraph. 

The carefully selected advertisements used for examples of trends are 
well worth study by teachers of advertising. 

The section devoted to a forecast of the part that the radio will play 
in the new and rapidly growing science of communication is of particu- 
lar significance. The author feels that the radio will speed up the work 
of the distributor of goods, and this, in turn, will speed up advertising. 
The new competition will be intensified by more skillfully executed ad- 
vertising and by making use of the new discoveries of science to reach 
larger buying groups than can now be touched. The importance of 
travel in the education of the “world-minded” business and sales execu- 
tive in the contest for world markets is emphasized. 

The old debate between copy, layout, and art work is refreshingly 
presented. The author casts his lot with copy—copy written with 
imagination, with simplicity of expression and in the language of the 
reader. He contends that illustrations are not nearly so necessary as we 
think them—if we have the art to create word pictures—and for that 
reason will be used more sparingly in the future. More fine advertising 
will be in black and white and less emphasis will be placed on the force 
of color. 

The book ably presents the idea that thinking advertising men will 
in the future work out campaigns of increasing effectiveness and will 


play a large part in business expansion and development. 
While the book is not suited for use as a text, it is decidedly worth 
reading by teachers of advertising and by workers in the advertising 


field. 


W. A. SUMNER 


University of Wisconsin 
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Write It Ricut. By Ambrose Bierce. New York: Walter Neale. 
n. d. 73 pp. 


Bierce’s own writing was extraordinarily good, but his list of verbal 
taboos is frequently absurd. It begins with an absurdity— insistence on 
“an hotel.” Electrocution, he tells us, is “altogether too good for the 
word’s inventor.” Restive, he thinks, is the “direct contrary” of restless. 
The brief preface is filled with bad philology. He says that the “actual 
and serviceable meaning” of a word is “seldom determined by popular 
usage.” But the very fact that a given meaning is popularly understood 
and grasped is what makes that meaning serviceable. And of course 
dictionaries are not ‘‘absurd and misleading” if they are properly used. 

But like all precisians’ lists, this little book by strange old “Bitter 
Bierce” is interesting, amusing, and sometimes instructive. I have long 
been trying to teach my tailor not to say pants. Now I know what I 
shall do: I shall take this volume to him and point out the page on 
which we are told with every show of authority that the objectionable 
locution is “vulgar exceedingly.” 

FRANK LuTHER Mott 


University of Iowa 


THE JOURNALIST’S MANUAL OF PRINTING. By Charles Laurel Allen. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1930. viii+270 pp. 


This, as the author states in the preface, is a manual intended to be 
used in courses in printing and publishing for journalism students. A 
comprehensive work, it includes a brief history of printing, four chap- 
ters on type and its uses; full treatment of proof reading, printing, 
printing equipment and printing processes, makeup, design, printing 
inks, paper, and presswork; and three appendices, one of them a com- 
plete laboratory manual—270 closely printed pages in all. The author 
deserves credit for so much painstaking effort in a worthy cause. Surely 
newspapermen—journalists generally—need enlightenment in what Mr. 
Allen has so laborously undertaken to elucidate. The reviewers hope 
his efforts are not in vain. But one of the reviewers, himself more 
journalist than printer—much more,—recalls his fruitless efforts when 
very young to master the simplicities of a spitball with the aid of a 
Spaulding manual. And the other reviewer, a printer and a teacher of 
printing, doubts if any book can be very useful either in teaching the 
printing trade or in giving much information about it. 

The journalism student, or any other, can learn the fundamentals of 


the printer’s art only by seeing and doing. The teacher can explain, 
p y by £ p 
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demonstrate, guide, and correct. He himself must be a printer and of 
course he must be a teacher. But if he is a printer and a teacher he 
will not want a manual ; and if he is not a printer and a teacher a manual 
will be quite as valueless to him or his students as the booklet on throw- 
ing a spitball was to the undersigned reviewer who hoped to be a base- 
ball pitcher. 

The manual may have value in refreshing the visual and kinesthetic 
memory of those who have learned the principles of typography in a 
laboratory under the direction of a competent teacher. It contains a 
great deal of information that a desk man would find useful. Unfor- 
tunately, the book contains also inaccuracies, most of them inconse- 
quential, but a few wholly misleading. ‘The description of the differ- 
ence in the process of making zinc etchings and half tones (p. 127) is 
absolutely wrong and gives a false idea of an important thing, to cite one 
of twenty inaccuracies the reviewers noted. 

C. E. Rocers 
E. T. Keirn 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


THE Law or LispeEL: WHAT Every NewspAPER MAN Is ExpEcTep 
To Know Asout Ir. By Henry Woodward Sackett. New York: 


Columbia University Press. 1929. 23 pp. 50 cents. 


This pamphlet was written more than forty years ago by a member 
of the New York bar. It is still good law and sound advice to journal- 
ism students and professional journalists. The Columbia University 
Press is reissuing it without revision, since no changes were deemed 
necessary. Every journalism student should master every word of it, 
preferably as a part of his work in copyreading. Then it will not much 
matter whether the regular course in the law of the press is given him 
later or not. 

FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
University of Iowa 


THe Law on ADVERTISING. By Clowry Chapman. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1930. xxviii+495 pp., illustrated. $7.50. 


This work by a member of the New York bar is far more than a 
treatise on the law of libel and restrictions on the publishing business. 
It takes up in detail practically every question which might arise in 
the preparation and placing of advertising in any kind of medium. The 
facts contained in the book are carefully classified and clearly and con- 
cisely stated; and each major declaration is supported by appropriate 
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references to the court decision, postal regulation, or patent office ruling 


that supports it. 
Beginning with the laws regarding plans and manuscripts, Mr. Chap- 


man discusses the protection offered by the law and acts prohibited, such 
as false representation, libel and slander. 

Relations with the printer, publisher, and billboard man are covered 
in the section on media; and under merchandising the laws relating to 
patents, copyrights and trade marks are reclassified and summarized. 
Under another head, the postal regulations applying to direct mail ad- 
vertising and any correspondence relating to advertising are covered in 
detail. 

By far the greater proportion of the book has a direct tie-up with ad- 
vertising ; but other sections, while of interest to the advertising man in 
the conduct of his business, would be valuable to any business person. 

The utility of the book is increased by the summary lines in the mar- 
gins opposite each new principle that is enunciated, and by the very 
complete index. 


W. A. DILL 


University of Kansas 


THE SUBURBAN WEEKLY. By Margaret V. Cossé. New York: 
Columbia Uniwersity Press. 1828. 66 pp. 


Miss Cossé deserves, and has received, the thanks of the journalistic 
world for her work on this new phase of community journalism. The 
booklet discusses the problems of the suburban weekly under the head- 
ings of content and appeal, the editor and the paper, circulation, adver- 
tising, operating problems, and the future. 

The preliminary statement, that suburban weeklies are more nearly 
allied to the metropolitan press than to country weeklies, is hardly justi- 
fied by the contents of the booklet. One finds, after almost every dis- 
cussion of the way suburban editors are operating their papers, that they 
are as lax in their methods as the poorer country editors. The discussion 
of the news and editorial functions of the suburban paper do not place 
it near the metropolitan daily, but in the class with other community 
weeklies. The safest conclusion that one can draw from Miss Cossé’s 
material is that suburban journalism is a specialized form of community 
journalism as it now exists in other small communities. 

The real and essential differences between rural and suburban week- 
lies which Miss Cossé has discovered, such as the problems of a news- 
paper with no print shop of its own, of the influence of labor unions, and 
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of the competition of the metropolitan dailies, are yet in need of much 


further study. 
CuHarves L. ALLEN 
University of Illinois 


BALANCING THE Box-Score. By W. A. Dill. Bulletin of the De- 
Partment of Journalism, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 1930. 24 pp. 


This little handbook on preparing reports of games for newspaper 
publication is valuable, as the author intends, ‘“‘both to the reporter and 
to the copyreader.” Its chief thesis is the importance of accuracy in re 
porting the statistics of sports. The compilation of forms is excellent 
The booklet was issued by the Department of Journalism Press. 

F, L. Morr 


University of Iowa 


THE WorKING Press. By John H. Sorrells. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company. 1930. 


‘ 

“Here is a book,” said James Melvin Lee in his foreword to the 
volume, “that has been brought forth with the multiple press roaring 
in the basement, the typewriters pounding out the news in the city 
room, and the linotypes clicking the change of copy into metal. 

“For the most part it is merely a collection of memoranda written by 
a Scripps-Howard editor to his staff with no thought of making a book 
out of them. Each memorandum was written to deal with some par- 
ticular problem of the moment. The briefness and terseness of the 
various messages found in these pages may be explained by their bulletin 
board origin.” 

Terseness, indeed, prevails throughout. The average paragraph re- 
quires less than three lines of type, and two- and three-sentence para- 
graphs are extremely rare. 

From first to last The Working Press is essentially practical. It 
could well be used as a desk book. Chapters are short and bear such 
headings as: writing copy, editing copy, headlines, news and feature dis- 
play, art, makeup, a few miscellaneous don’ts, spelling, and theatrical 
criticism—twenty-four sections in the space of 111 unprententious pages. 

Yet the book has that something that makes it different. Besides its 
snap, vim and terseness, it has a volume of good advice, with valuable 
suggestions to reporter and editor. 

The ethics it advocates are not ideal but practical, the fruit of an 
editor’s experience. 

There is much oft-discussed material included, but included in a 
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novel way. The book has an original slant, a wholesome view point, 
and a startling way of presenting its facts. 

It can be read in an hour and a half; studied profitably for weeks and 
months; but it can only be mastered by the reader who has gone 
“through the mill” and emerged, like Mr. Sorrells, a newspaper man. 

FRANK LEE MArTIN 
University of Missouri 


GEORGIA JOURNALISM OF THE Civit War Periop. By Rabun Lee 
Brantley. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers. 
xvili+ 134 pp. 


Dr. Brantley’s small volume, Georgia Journalism of the Civil War 
Period, at first glance may appear to be of interest solely for students of 
the history of journalism. While it has undoubted value for them, it is 
likely to engage the attention of a wider audience. The picture of the 
effect of war on a newspaper press in one Southern state is not alone 
the portrayal of conditions in microcosm; it is suggestive of the trials 
and problems of journalism over the entire South. Furthermore, the 
research should provoke the reader to make in his own mind some strik- 
ing comparisons and analyses of Civil War journalism and Great War 
journalism. 

The student of censorship will discover few restrictions placed on the 
Southern press by the Confederate government. The Confederate 
editors needed no official curb. They themselves voluntarily adopted 
as individuals a policy of guarding military information. Dr. Brantley’s 
findings support those of Professor J. G. Randall, who made a note- 
worthy contribution on this subject in the American Historical Review 
twelve years ago. Brantley’s careful study informs us that “the men 


in the field were well supported by the men in the newspaper offices.” 


Not only did Southern newspaper editors avoid military disclosures but 
they also preserved a high morale among the people. 

The student of propaganda in war-time will find the materials on 
censorship interesting to him also; censorship and propaganda are so 
often twin engines in a great national crisis. The optimistic note which 
prevailed in the Georgia papers even when the fall of the Confederacy 
was imminent, was, of course, a method of propaganda. 


As Sherman and his army approached Savannah in December, very 
little space was given to the fact in the Savannah papers, and no pessi- 
mistic note was sounded. Almost total quiet—the quiet of a patient, 
submissive people—prevailed in the papers. 
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The South had no Creel Committee to deluge it with propaganda 
and to scatter its “paper bullets” through the Northern press and among 
Northern people. But it made great use of the defensive weapon of 
voluntary censorship. And there is a foreshadowing of present-day 
methods of war propaganda in the effort to get more Southern papers 
into the hands of British readers. 

Dr. Brantley has written an interesting chapter on publication handi- 
caps due to shortage of labor, paper, ink, and other materials; his volume 
includes a list of Georgia newspapers of the period from 1860-65; and 
closes with the plea that immediate effort should be made to collect for 
library preservation files of Georgia newspapers of Civil War days. 
Many valuable collections in private hands have been destroyed or lost 
through carelessness. Some state action is needed to preserve those that 
remain. 


Ralph D. Casey 


University of Oregon 





NEWS NOTES 


EpITED BY FRANKLIN BANNER 
Pennsylvania State College 


The Department of Journalism of Drake University is sponsoring 
the publication of the Des Moines Times and Delphic, advertised as 
America’s first local news magazine. In a pamphlet recently issued by 
the department, the Times is described as a paper “designed particularly 
for those individuals whose leisure does not permit a perusal cf the 
hundreds of excellent articles published monthly in the magazines and 
of the happenings both national and local which cannot for practical 
reasons be satisfied by the daily press.” The magazine contains the 
outstanding news events of the week, the opinions of prominent writers 
expressed in well known magazines, local features including interesting 
happenings about Des Moines people, pictures, notes about Drake Uni- 
versity, sports, theater reviews, art, music, radio, aviation, and the best 
jokes of the week. The first number was issued on February 10. 


Advanced students in journalism of Baylor College for Women, 
Belton, Texas, will edit the Temple Daily Telegraph for one week dur- 


ing March. It has been the custom of the department previously to 
edit the Telegraph for one day each year. Two months are being de- 
voted to a general study of the Telegraph and its policies. The copy 
reader, reporters, feature writers, advertisers and circulation women are 
new receiving special training for the work that they will do later on 
the paper. 


The School of Journalism of the University of Washington was host 
to the Washington Newspaper Institute January 23-25. Dr. M. Lyle 
Spencer, president of the university, and formerly head of the school, 
made the principal address at the Thursday night smoker. The daily 
and weekly papers held separate sectional meetings. Some of the princi- 
pal speeches given before the institute were made by William D. Welch, 
of the Fort Angeles Evening News; Vernon McKenzie, dean of the 
School of Journalism, who talked on the business of teaching; and 
Edwin Wintermute of the journalism faculty. 


The twelfth annual session of the Oregon Press Conference was held 
at the School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, February 
6-8. The field managers of the Pacific coast states were present to 
participate in the conference. Dr. John Henry Nash, lecturer in the 
School of Journalism, gave a talk on typography. A dinner sponsored 
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by the Eugene Chamber of Commerce, a luncheon in the men’s dormi- 
tory on the campus, and a tea for the women of the conference given by 
the Theta Sigma Phi, women’s honorary national journalistic fraternity, 
were features of the program. More than one hundred and fifty at- 
tended the conference. 


A course for editors and business managers of high school papers will 
be offered by the School of Journalism at the University of Iowa next 
summer. It is designed to take the place of more loosely organized 
“conferences,” such as have been offered to all high school students in 
terested in journalism in the past. A carefully devised curriculum, 
spread over five weeks, is prescribed. It includes laboratory work on 
the Daily Iowan. A single fee is charged for lodging, board, and tu- 
ition. 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, of the Journalism Department at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, was recently appointed to head the Department of 
Journalism at the University of Minnesota. Professor Casey succeeds 
Bruce R. McCoy, who has been acting head of the department this year. 


The University of Illinois, which has been sponsoring an annual 
national community newspaper contest, has announced the award of 
certificates of distinguished rating. Daily and weekly newspapers in all 
parts of the United States are included in the list of winners. The 
judges in the contest were Lawrence W. Murphy, director of the 
School of Journalism, and Russell Heitman, instructor in the same de- 
partment. Mr. Heitman awarded the certificates to the weekly papers 
and Professor Murphy to the dailies. 


Lawrence R. Campbell, former student of the Medill School of 
Journalism, is the new director for the courses in the Department of 
Journalism at Menlo School and Junior College, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia. The high school section teaches news writing, while the college 
section offers news writing and news editing courses. 


The Indiana University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, national pro- 


fessional journalistic fraternity, made an inspection tour of the Chicago 
newspaper plants, January 31 and February 1. The eighteen fraternity 
members were accompanied on the trip by Prof. J. W. French, faculty 
adviser. 


The University of Missouri School of Journalism will honor at its 
annual dinner David Russell McAnally who established the first course 
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in journalism at the university in 1879, but in 1885 returned to news- 
paper work. 


The North Carolina Press Association held its sixth convention as a 
guest of the Department of Journalism of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, January 15-17. Dr. H. W. Chace, president of the 
university, gave an address of welcome. One of the principal speakers 
at the convention was David Lawrence, publisher of the United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C., who spoke on the trend of the times. 


Prof. C. D. Bryne, head of the Industrial Journalism Department 
of the Oregon State College, recently gave a series of lectures on rural 
correspondence in southern Oregon. Instruction in writing rural corre- 
spondence was also given by Prof. W. L. Teutsch of the department. 
It is reported that more than two hundred and seventy-five rural writers 
are taking the extension course in news writing prepared by Prof. C. J. 
McIntosh. Professor McIntosh has recently offered a course in retail 
advertising which has made an especial appeal to the business men of 
the state. 


Codperation between the practical field of journalism and schools of 
journalism was given impetus by the newspaper organizations of New 
York State at their annual meeting of publishers and editors held this 
year at Syracuse. A committee on education for journalism has been 
appointed and a preliminary report made at the annual meetings. The 
formation of this committee was effected as the result of a suggestion 
made by Professor J. O. Simmons, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism of Syracuse University. He reported at the first meeting of the 
committee that similar coéperation is being instituted by state press 
associations in Illinois and New Jersey. Among the first suggestions of 
codperation between the press and schools were: (1) Filling the need 
for competent reporters—how the publishers may secure them and how 
graduates of schools of journalism may learn of vacancies—the sugges- 
tion being made that a central office be established for this purpose; (2) 
a survey of the curricula of service offered by the various schools, to- 
gether with such recommendations as are considered advisable from time 
to time; (3) consideration of some plan whereby journalism graduates 
may be assigned to newspaper members of the three press associations of 
the state for a period of training prior to receiving certification of 
membership to a professional press board, similar to what the bar is to 


law and the medical associations are to medicine; (4) a survey and re- 


search conducted by the schools as an aid to the press. 
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The journalism curriculum of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
has recently been reduced from 130 credit hours, plus military science 
for men, to 120 credit hours plus military science. The primary pur- 
pose in bringing about the change, according to Professor C. E. Rogers, 
was that of accommodating the curriculum to the junior college. The 
enrollment from junior colleges, Profession Rogers says, has increased 
steadily the last few years and since the junior college curricula, with- 
out exception, in Kansas are based upon the 120 hours required, the 
change was deemed wise. The requirements in journalism of the col- 
iege now total 30 hours divided as follows: First year, two hours of 
pre-journalism orientation; second year, seven hours of typography, 
elementary journalism and industrial writing; third year, twelve hours 
of advanced reporting, industrial feature writing, principles of advertis- 
ing, copy reading, and option of journalism for insurance, rural press 
or advertising practice; fourth year, nine hours of circulation and ad- 
vertising, editorial practice, contemporary thought, and ethics of journal- 
ism. The new curriculum reduces the requirement from 10 to 5 hours 
and introduces three required subjects that previously were optional— 
geology, psychology and American government. 


New courses for the Journalism Department of the Pennsylvania 
State College proposed by the advisory committee of the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association were officially approved last week by 
the board of trustees of the college and will be included in the catalogue 
of courses to be published early in the spring. The new curriculum 
leading toward a Bachelor of Arts in Journalism degree calls for the 
addition of fourteen new courses for the department. A total of 
twenty-five courses dealing with reporting, copy reading, proof reading, 
newspaper publishers’ problems, printing and engraving, advertising 
and others will be offered. The Publishers Association, which has been 
sponsoring the work in journalism at State College during the past two 
years, last spring appointed an advisory committee made up of the 
following publishers and editors of Pennsylvania: E. J. Lynett, pub- 
lisher of the Scranton Times; Fred Fuller Shedd, editor-in-chief of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; Harold Jacobs, editor-in-chief of the 
Pittsburgh Press; A. E. McCollough, editor of the combined Lancaster 
dailies; D. N. Slep, publisher of the Altoona Mirror, now president of 
the state publishers association; Col. E. G. Smith, publisher of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader; and E. Arthur Sweeny of the Greensburg 
Tribune-Review: Mr. Shedd, of the Evening Bulletin, will teach the 
introductory course in journalism next year. 
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The Department of Journalism of Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia, has recently published an interesting leaflet con- 
cerning the early attempts of General Lee to establish the first American 
school of journalism in 1869 at that university. ‘The leaflet states that 
it was there in that hour of sectional hatred and division that General 


Lee founded the first American school of journalism. 


Harold F. Irby, of Indianapolis, has been appointed a member of the 
journalism faculty at Butler University. Two additional assistantships 
in journalism were created with the opening of the second semester of 
the school year 1929-30. 


In a graduate seminary in journalism at the University of Wisconsin 
a study is being made of the development of American newspapers in 
the period from 1900 to 1910, with the aid of the files of some twenty- 
five leading American daily newspapers in the Wisconsin State Historical 
Library, which occupies the same building as the University Library. 


V. Royce West, who teaches journalism in Southwestern College, of 
Winfield, Kansas, has been granted a leave of absence for two years’ 
uae : ' oat 

graduate study in Germany and France. He will sail in June. 


Fifteen seniors in the School of Journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin are making a survey of the reading and buying habits of the 
subscribers to the Wisconsin State Journal in Dane county, Wisconsin, 
in which Madison is situated. Last year seventeen journalism seniors 
made a similar study of the city of Madison. The results will be pub- 
lished by the Wisconsin State Journal. 


As part of their classwork in Newspaper Crusades, a course offered 
by the Department of Journalism at the University of Colorado, twenty- 
one students recently took a blindfold milk-drinking test. The purpose 
was to determine whether or not the students could distinguish pasteur- 
ized milk from raw by taste. A majority of them failed to do so. Six 
students of the class working under the direction of Professor Ralph L. 
Crosman, head of the department, and Associate Professor A. Gayle 
Waldrop had organized a crusade entirely as practice work, supporting 
the advisability of pasteurizing milk in the city of Boulder, seat of the 
university, and had outlined an ordinance which would require the 
pasteurization of all milk sold in the city. They encountered some 
persons who believed that pasteurization affects the taste of milk, and 
the test to the class as a whole resulted. Milk was served four times. 
The first, second and fourth drinks were of raw milk, and the third of 


pasteurized. Fourteen of the twenty-one members of the class declared 
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the third drink was of raw milk, and two were uncertain. From two 
to nine members of the class voted that the raw milk served the first, 
second and fourth times was pasteurized. 


William A. Evans, instructor in journalism at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, will attend the summer session of the University of Wisconsin 
next summer. Mr. Evans is a candidate there for the A. M. degree. 


More than fifty high school newspapers of West Virginia have en 
rolled in the eighth annual state-wide competition for high school news- 
papers, a contest staged under the supervision of the Department of 
Journalism of West Virginia University. Dr. P. I. Reed, department 
head, William A. Evans, instructor, and one other will serve as judges. 
First, second and third places and certificates of merit are awarded in 
each of four classes of schools based on enrollment. 


Plans for an exchange lectureship between the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism and the National University of Mexico have re- 
cently been approved by the board of curators of the Missouri univer- 
sity. Although nothing definite has been arranged, it is expected that 
the plan will resemble closely that of the present exchange lectureship 
between the Missouri school and La Prensa of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
whereby a distinguished Argentine journalist and university lecturer, 
Jose Santos Gollan, Jr., is being brought to the School of Journalism at 
Columbia for a semester as a lecturer on Argentine literature and 
journalism. In return for Sr. Gollan’s coming to the University of 
Missouri this year, a Missouri lecturer will go to Buenos Aires during 
the 1930-31 school year. Plans for the system of exchange lecture- 
ships at Missouri, bringing to the school representative journalists and 
university lecturers on journalism and allied subjects from other coun- 
tries, were approved last fall by President Stratton D. Brooks and the 
university curators. Sr. Gollan, who is expected to arrive in Columbia 
the first of March, is the first of the exchange lecturers to come here. 


Bristow Adams, head of the Department of Agricultural Journalism 
at Cornell University, is on sabbatic leave. He will be at the University 
of Hawaii until May 25, after which he will continue on a tour around 
the world, arriving in the United States about mid-August. 


Six courses for high school and college teachers of journalism will be 
given in the six-weeks summer session of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin, under the direction of Prof. Grant M. Hyde, 
assisted by Professors Chilton R. Bush and Miss Helen M. Patterson. 
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Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, director ot the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will spend the summer in England. 


Roscoe B. Ellard, since 1925 director of the Lee School of Journalism 
of Washington and Lee University, is coming to the University of 
Missouri on September 1 as a member of the journalism faculty. He 
was a reporter for the Chicago Daily News and served on the rewrite 
desk during the summer of 1920, and became head of the journalism de- 
partment and associate professor of journalism in Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis., in the fall of 1920. He was made professor of journalism and 
served as publicity director and department head 1921-25. He received 
the degrees of A. B. and B. J. at the University of Missouri in 1917. 


With the completion of a new manufacturing plant building for the 
Stanford University Press, the old building is on the point of being re- 
modelled to provide more space for the Press offices and for the Journal- 
ism Division, which occupies the second floor. The Journalism Division 
will have its present floor space exactly doubled. 


An attempt to solve the problem of the relation between the local and 
national advertising rates was initiated at the Oregon School of Journal- 
ism, February 6, when the Oregon Press Conference appointed a com- 
mittee composed half of publishers and half of journalism faculty to 
co-operate with similar committees to be appointed later in Washington 
and California, to study the question. This has become a many-sided 
problem that is offering great difficulties in all parts of the country. The 
nature of the advertiser’s relations with radio, bill boards, and other 
forms of advertising, has created new obstacles to its solution. The com- 


mittees, which will include Professors Rae and Thacher, of Oregon; 
Kennedy, of Washington ; Marc Goodnow, of Southern California, and 
others, will attempt to attack it through research methods. If it is 
found possible to reach a solution that is both ethical and practical in 
the three Pacific coast states, it is felt probable that the rest of the 
country will follow the plan outlined. 


Professor Everett W. Smith, of Stanford University, has been made 
chairman of a committee to recommend publicity policy for the Central 
Coast Regional Council of the California State Chamber of Commerce. 


Kenneth Bell, advertising manager of the Brunswick, Georgia, News 
from February 1, 1928, till February 1 of this year, has been appointed 
by the Board of Curators of the University of Missouri to succeed 
Thomas L. Yates as instructor in advertising salesmanship and in ad- 
vertising service and promotion on the faculty of the School of Journal- 
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ism of the university. Mr. Yates was forced to give up his work on the 
faculty of the school because of ill health. Mr. Bell completed the 
work for a bachelor of journalism degree at the University of Missouri 
in January, 1928. He began his work at Columbia here the first of 
February. 


The journalism curriculum at South Dakota State College is being 
enlarged to allow students to obtain a major sequence in journalism 
and to become fitted to act as agricultural editors and do rural public 
relations work. The enlarged curriculum means an added thirty per 
cent to the number of credits offered in journalism. 


To help Oregon creamery men meet the crisis in marketing dairy 
products, students of industrial journalism at Oregon State College re- 
cently prepared a broadside of one dozen display advertisements of 
creamery butter for use in Oregon newspapers. The campaign was 
sponsored by the Oregon Creamery Operators Association, with the 
secretary, P. M. Brandt, professor of dairy husbandry at the college, in 
charge. Material for the advertisements was supplied by Professor 
Brandt and worked up into fairly large display by members of the class 
in mechanics of advertising in charge of C. J. McIntosh, professor of 
industrial editing. The 12 best layouts were selected by the association 
secretary and 300 copies of each printed—3600 prints in all. A set of 
each of the 12 advertisements was then sent to Oregon newspaper pub- 
lishers and another set to the creamery managers, with letters of explana- 
tion and directions for getting together. 


Lisandro Arriagada, the first fellow in journalism to be sent to the 
United States by the Chile-American Association, has arrived in Colum- 
bia, and is beginning the year’s study at the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri that his fellowship calls for. He will remain 
in the United States eighteen months. Although the Chile-American 
Association has sent several young Chileans to this country to study 
medicine and egineering, Sr. Arriagada is the first to be sent here to 
study journalism. He is to study American newspapers and newspaper 
methods, having been selected as the first beneficiary of the scholarship 
by the sub-Ministry of Education and representatives of leading Chilean 
newspapers in co-operation with the executive committee of the Chile- 
American Association in Chile. He has been on the staff of El Diario 
Tllustrado, of Santiago. 


Three newspapers besides the Oklahoma Daily, campus paper, give 
practice work to University of Oklahoma journalism students. Members 
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of the editing class during the second semester “sit in” on the copy desk 
of the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, certain nights each month, 
writing heads on telegraph stories. Advanced reporting students were 
used recently by the Oklahoma City Times in covering the state con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Education association. Last year they reported 
that meeting for the Daily Oklahoman. One advanced student writes 
a weekly oil news assignment for the Oklahoman. Editing students 
read copy and write heads on all bulldog copy for the Norman T'rans- 
cript, afternoon daily. 


Calls for help ranging from reporters to managing editors are re- 
ceived by the employment bureau for former students and graduates 
maintained by the University of Oklahoma School of Journalism at 
Norman. The demand for permanent help always exceeds the supply, 
and students seeking temporary summer jobs usually have little difficulty 
in finding places. In addition to the standard university curriculum, 
three months’ practical experience is required for graduation. Latest 
figures show that 207 former students and graduates, of whom 61 are 
women, are employed in various forms of journalistic work. Thirty-five 
of this number are editors, managers or part owners of papers. Others 
are distributed as follows: trade journal or house organ editors, 17; 
managing editors or other news executives, 18; advertising managers, 
15; city editors or desk workers, 21; departmental editors, 10; re- 
porters, 30; correspondents, 25; Associated Press men, 5; magazine or 
free-lance writers, 18 ; advertising salesmen, 12; journalism teachers, 19; 
publicity directors, 10. 


Mrs. Willie Snow Ethridge, instructor in Journalism at Mercer 
University, Macon, Georgia, will address the Georgia Press Institute 
at its meeting February 20-21 on the subject, “Modern Woman and 
Modern Journalism.” Professor John D. Allen, head of the depart- 
ment, will lead round-table discussions on the subjects “Should the 
Editorial Be Abolished?” and ‘Newspaper Make-up and Headlines.” 
The host this year to the annual institute, which rotates among the col- 
leges and universities having departments of journalism, is Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Robert C. Hall, professor of printing at the University of Oregon, 
reports an immense stimulus to the classes in typography from the intro- 
duction of “modernistic” design. ‘The interest in modernistic printing 
arose spontaneously among the students, derived apparently from Mc- 
Murtrie’s book on the subject. Students devote a great deal of time in 
the laboratory to creating modernistic designs entirely apart from their 
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class requirements. The faculty itself has had no hand in promoting 
modernistic printing, but permitted the class to turn out the programs 
for the recent Press Conference in six different modernistic covers, 
which attracted much attention from the editors present. 


Compilation of the history of the National Editorial Association is 
being used as the subject of a master’s thesis by John H. Casey, associa- 
ate professor of journalism at the University of Oklahoma, who is work- 
ing out the master of arts degree at Stanford University, California. 
Casey has resumed his teaching at Oklahoma, after spending the first 
quarter of the present year studying at Stanford. Professor Buford O. 
Brown, of the Stanford Journalism Division, taught Casey’s classes 
in community journalism at the University of Oklahoma during the 
first quarter. 


Professor W. R. Harley, who taught in the Department of Journal- 
ism in the University of Kansas last year in the place of Dr. Helen O. 
Mahin, who was on leave of absence, again returned to Kansas last 
month at the opening of the second semester, when Professor J. Stuart 
Hamilton ‘resigned to take a position at the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Harley held an editorial position on the Wilmington Morning 
News during the fall and winter. 


In celebration of the completion of twenty-five years of instruction in 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin, a reunion of graduates and 
former students of journalism is being planned for the coming com- 
mencement at Madison in June. Dr. W. G. Bleyer organized the first 
class in news writing with thirty students in the fall of 1905, and 
Professor Grant M. Hyde joined the staff in the fall of 1910. 


On behalf of the Council for Research, Dean Eric W. Allen will 
soon send out a new questionnaire to all teachers of journalism asking 
for reports on researches under way in 1930. This questionnaire is 
now being submitted to tests by the six members of the Research Council 
and will be distributed before the next issue of the QUARTERLY goes to 
press, 


Professor Kenneth E. Olson of the staff of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Wisconsin is the author of a new book on news- 
paper typography and mechanics to be published in March by D. 
Appleton and Company. 


Last year’s annual book of the Oregon School of Journalism’s senior 
class in typography, President P. L. Campbell’s Education and the 
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State, printed under the supervision of Dr. John Henry Nash, was 
selected by the British Museum as one of the twenty-seven American 
items to represent fine printing in this country for the last ten years in 
an exhibition held in the King’s library in April on the occasion of the 
International Typographic Conference. Other books chosen were by 
Bruce Rogers, the Grolier Club, D. B. Updike, Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Frank E. Powers, Earl Widtman, Pynson’s, Priaceton University 
Press, Frederic and Bertha Goudy, John Henry Nash, Carl Purington 
Rollins, Windsor Press, and T. M. Cleland. The Oregon book was a 
limited edition for private distribution only. Heads of several of the 
principal schools are included among the two hundred possessors of 
the volume. 


A new tie-up between the University of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma 
Press Association, whereby the university makes a substantial contribu- 
tion toward the field manager fund, was effected at the midwinter meet- 
ing of the state association in Oklahoma City recently. The manager 
will supervise surveys of the state press to be made by journalism stu- 
dents, will fill speaking engagements with the retail merchant’s organi- 
zations and civic clubs, and will serve as a contact man between local 
organizations and the local newspaper. Raymond Kimball, graduate 
journalism student and business manager of the Oklahoma Daily, stu- 
dent paper, will be part-time assistant in the office of Harry B. Rutledge, 
field manager. Contact with the state association has been maintained 
for many years through Sooner State Press, weekly editors’ newspaper 
published by the school of journalism as the official association organ. 


Offices of the journalism faculty, editors and managers of student 
publications, and correspondents for Oklahoma City newspapers are 
provided in the new $35,000 addition to the Press building at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, recently occupied by the school of 
journalism. The new quarters, in addition to the necessary classrooms, 
reading rooms and file rooms, contain the office of the field manager of 
the Oklahoma Press Association and the print shop of the Oklahoma 
Daily, student paper. With the occupation of the new structure, it was 
possible to separate the shops of the University Press and the student 
daily. This is the fifth home occupied by the school since its establish- 
ment in 1913. 
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knowledge of magazine article writing 
and English teaching. Ernest Bren- 
necke, Jr., is a lecturer in English at Co- 
lumbia University, and Donald L. Clark 
is an associate professor of English there. 


I. combines happily the authors’ 


Both are experienced as writers for news- 
papers, weekly and monthly magazines, 
literary reviews, and other publications. 


It covers all types of articles, and all 
steps in the planning, writing, and selling 
of articles. It is compact with practical 
authoritative directions for writing arti- 
cles of professional worth, yet it meets the 
beginner on his own level. 


Under its practical philosophy of writing 
for publication lies a sound foundation of 
rhetoric and esthetic. 


Its style is delightful, its organization 
adapted for textbook use. 


It will appeal to teacher and student alike 
as a sound, thorough-going discussion by 
men who know their subject and who 
have been able with singular success to 
impart to others their knowledge of Mag- 
azine Article Writing. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York 














